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CHAPTER XXXI. 


AUNT PATSY’S VISITOR. 





HAT Phin saw—what all saw who peeped 
in through Aunt Patsy’s broken pane — was 
this : 

Before a little wood fire, which had been 
kindled on the hearth to give warmth and 
cheer to the gloomy apartment, sat the old 
woman; and at her side, holding her hand 
and comforting her, was Annie Felton. The 
glow of the fire was upon their faces, and it 
projected their shadows in grotesque, flicker- 
ing forms on the cottage wall. Annie was 
speaking, or reciting consolatory passages 
from psalm or hymn, and the old woman was 
‘) drinking eagerly into her soul all the sweet 
j words of that gentle voice. It was a won- . 
derful picture. The old woman, no longer 
hideous, looked almost venerable in her humil- 
i ity and charmed attentiveness ; while Annie 
seemed to have brought with her an atmos- 
phere of beauty and sanctity, which spread 
Ma EF about her and, more than the halo of the fire, 
ATH f| | filled the cottage. No wonder that those who 
came to jeer went away to blush at the thought of what they had proposed 
doing. Jack need not have dragged away the dead dog; the “fun” with it 
was over for that night, and indeed for all nights. 
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There was a shallow pit in the pasture, where the earth had been uptorn 
by the roots of an old apple-tree blown down by the wind. Into that Jack 
tumbled the carcass, throwing brush and stones upon it. Such was the 
burial of Grip, the canine tyrant of the village. He would never kill sheep, 
or attack peaceable curs, or terrify little boys any more. He had fought one 
dog too many and got his quietus. 

Jack remained some time in the background, waiting to see whether 
search would be made for the carcass. Presently two persons passed quite 
near him, bearing between them something long and slender. It was the 
ladder which they had brought, and which they were now carrying silently 
away again. They too had peeped in at the window. 

Astonished to find everything still about the house, Jack drew near and 
got upon the garden fence. Nota sight, not a sound, betrayed the presence 
of his late companions. Concluding that they had departed, he was about 
to return home, when Aunt Patsy’s door opened, and, defined upon the fire- 
lit background framed by the lintels, appeared the silhouette of a figure he 
well knew. 

Miss Felton had scarcely taken leave of the old woman at the door, 
when Jack was at her side. 

“Why, Jack!” said she, “where did you come from ?” 

“TI was sitting on the fence, watching the house, when you came out. 
You are not going away alone this dark night, are you?” 

“ Not if you wish to go with me. But1’m not afraid. I must have stayed 
longer than I intended, however,— or else the evening is unusually dark.” 

“It is cloudy, and there is no moon,” said Jack. “Where are you board- 
ing — to-night?” 

“At Mr. Hamwell’s,—do you know where that is? It is on this road, 
but I have to cross the canal.” 

“ So far!” 

“O, it is not a great way from here,” said Annie. 

Jack thought so too, when he found himself all too soon at Mr. Hamwell’s 
door, where he must take leave of this dear friend. How swift the mo- 
ments always seemed when he was with her! And yet they were not brief, 
if time is to be measured by the amount of life crowded into it ; for he never 
saw her for a minute but some fresh thought or emotion was awakened in 
him, and half an hour with her was sure to leave him something to think of 
for days. Her casual smiles quickened the germ of what was good within 
him, and her most careless words became seeds of wisdom as he pondered 
them in his heart. 

“ All I am, all I ever shall be, I owe to her!” thought he, with a gratitude 
which swelled his heart and filled his eyes with tears. “To her—and to 
them,” remembering the Chatfords, who had been like father and mother to 
him. “And to that man,”—the image of his unknown friend, the packet 
passenger, rising before him. “I’ve been such a lucky fellow, after all! I 
thought I never should have any friend but my dog, —and now to think of 
them all!” 
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Recrossing the canal he stopped upon the bridge. Silent and dark lay 
the water beneath him, —chill, without a ripple. “How many times I’ve 
travelled that tow-path on just such a night as this!” thought he. “Won- 
der where the old scow is now?” 

A line-boat was coming, with lights at bow and stern. Jack waited to see 
it glide in its own glimmer down the winding channel, between dim shores, 
and finally, from the floating dream it seemed at first, start out into a very 
solid, broad-decked reality as it moved under the bridge. It passed, and 
gliding on and on became a dream again and vanished. Then Jack, with a 
deeply thankful feeling that in place of his once wandering life and floating 
abode he now had a fixed home and settled hopes, resumed his walk. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE STRANGE LIGHTS IN THE WOODS. 


THE night had grown intensely dark, and soon, thinking he had passed 
Aunt Patsy’s house without seeing it, Jack got over the wall, in order to 
shorten his course by crossing the fields. The ground was so familiar to 
him that he believed he could feel his way where he could not see. But he 
had really left the road too soon ; and it was not long before he found him- 
self stumbling over inequalities and tearing through briers in a strange lot, 
where he had never been before. Turning back, and attempting to regain 
the road, he ran into the branching top of a fallen tree. By the time he had 
got well out of that he was completely bewildered, not knowing where he 
was. And now it began to rain. 

“The road must be in ¢Azs direction,” he said, after trying to remember 
just where and how he had turned. But after travel'ing that way for a few 
minutes, — long enough to have reached the road, had it been the right way, 
— he began to step on marshy ground, and soon, tripping over a stump, fell 
in a pool of water. 

“Here I am, away off in Peternot’s swamp!” he exclaimed, and turned 
again to get out of it. 

Just then a strange, misty, yellow gleam met his eye. It seemed to be in 
the woods, somewhere in the direction of the colliers’ camp. But it could 
not be their fire, for it was in motion, waving slowly to and fro. 

“It must be a Jack-o’-lantern beckoning me to follow!” thought the boy, 
a little startled, and wondering how it would seem to meet his ghostly name- 
sake. 

But the beckoning motion was too regular to be that of an ignis fatuus. 
Now the light vanished for a moment, as if intercepted by the trunks of 
trees ; and now another appeared beside it, not many yards off, shining 
with the same misty yellow gleam and waving to and fro. While Jack was 
watching them with increasing astonishment, lo! a third light like the other 
two—then a fourth and fifth — flashed out in different parts of the woods, 
succeeded by still others, until the swamp seemed filled with gigantic fire- 
flies flickering among the trees. 
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But even if Jack could have conceived of fireflies so huge, the regular 
motion of each would still have remained a mystery. He was no coward; 
yet the darkness of the night, streaked by these wavering fires, — not wav- 
ering only, but actually advancing towards him,—together with the awful 
silence of the scene, broken only by the pattering rain, thrilled him with 
superstitious fears; although his reason kept saying, “It’s only men 
with lanterns ! only men with lanterns, I know!” 

Men with lanterns it was indeed, for now he heard voices; then in a sud- 
den blaze of lightning the strange gleams were all extinguished, and in their 
place he saw, scattered among the trees, human forms, some sheltered by 
umbrellas, but each holding in one hand a lantern, which he was in the act 
of swinging. Then darkness succeeded, — the men had disappeared, and 
there were the lights waving once more. 

“Hullo!” cried Jack. 

“Hullo!” answered a voice. Thereupon the lights became stationary, 
and “ Hullo!” “ Hullo!” was echoed throughout the woods. 

‘What are you looking for ?” cried Jack. 

“ A man,” answered the voice. ‘Who are you?” 

“I’m only a boy,” replied Jack, wondering for an instant if it were possi- 
ble that all those men were out seeking him. 

The lanterns were once more in motion; and now Jack perceived that 
they formed a long chain of lights perhaps a couple of rods apart, sweeping 
in order through a belt of the woods. Even now, when he knew for a cer- 
tainty what they were, their swinging motion in the darkness, their slow 
progress, and their mysterious errand, excited his imagination. 

He made his way up towards the nearest lantern, and found it carried by 
Abner Welby. 

“That you, Jack? where’s your lantern?” 

Jack said he had no lantern. “Why, where was you when we met Grod- 
son? He was going over to Aunt Patsy’s with a lantern just as we were 
coming away ; looking for his pardner, he said; he’s been looking for him 
for two days. Then Dan Bradly remembered that he saw him —Old Dan- 
vers, I mean — staggering into these woods yesterday with his jug, and 
heard somebody hollering down here afterwards. So, as we wanted some- 
thing to do, we accepted Grodson’s invitation, put home and got our lan- 
terns, raised the neighbors by the way,—some had the gumption to take 
their umbrellas, but I did n’t, — and all met down here to hunt the swamp.” 

Just then a shout was raised at the farther end of the line. “Found!” 
“Found!” rang from man to man through the woods ; and the lights soon 
began to cluster together in the distance. Abner and Jack hastened towards 
the spot, where they presently saw Grodson, Don Curtis, Bill Burbank, and 
Dan Bradly, lifting a dark, heavy, dripping object over a fallen log on which 
they had placed their lanterns. 

“ Drownded in six inches of water!” said Don. 

“ And there ’s the cause on ’t !” exclaimed Grodson, breaking the whisky- 
jug against a tree. 
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With a shudder of horror Jack turned away, appalled by the dreadful fate 
of his old friend, the charcoal-burner whom he had once been so near having 
for a patron and example in life. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
JACK MEETS COUSIN SYD AND ANOTHER OLD ACQUAINTANCE. 


OLp Danvers had been six weeks buried, and was almost as much for- 
gotten by the world as the dead dog Jack had covered with brush and 
stones under the roots of the old apple-tree ; Grodson, sincerely mourning 
for his “ pardner,” with whom he had been associated in a strange and 
lonely life so many years, had sold his charcoal, and gone off, a dark and 
gloomy man, nobody knew whither ; Aunt Patsy had had respite from perse- 
cution, and Jack had made progress ; when one evening Deacon Chatford, 
sitting in the kitchen-door, smoking his pipe, said to the lad as he was com- 
ing in from the barn, “ Chores all done, Jack?” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Jack, in his ready, cheerful way. 

“Tired ?” 

“ A little, —I like to be at this time of day.” 

“ Now what are you going to do?” 


4 
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“T am going to read about an hour, then I am going to bed.” 

“ Annie says you are getting along finely with your books, considering 
your chances.” 

“I hope so,” said Jack, “for if I go to school next winter, I don’t care to 
pass for a very big blockhead.” 

“Go to school! Ho, ho!” The deacon puffed his pipe. “How do you 
expect to manage that?” 

“ Miss Felton said she thought a way would open for me somehow,” re- 
plied Jack, blushing in the twilight. 

“Well, Annie is a shrewd girl. If she said so, I guess ’t will be so. You 
like farming tolerably well?” 

“I’ve every reason to like it; it gives me a good home, enough to do, 
and a chance for the future— I hope,” added Jack, with a tremor of fervency 
in his voice. 

“I expected you'd be asking for wages before now,” remarked the dea- 
con. 

“T prefer to leave that to you, —after all you have done for me,” said 
Jack with an overflow of gratitude. “I think my board and clothes are 
about all I’ve been worth.” 

The deacon puffed away contemplatively. “Well, there’s something in 
that. But you’ve had only Moses and Phin’s old clothes so far. Now the 
boys are going to the city to-morrow with the butter and cheese ; — their 
mother ’s been talking it over with me, and what I was going to say to you, 
Jack, is this, — that if you like to go along with ’em and pick you out at the 
store where we trade a decent suit for Sunday, that ’ll do for you to wear to 
school next winter, we ’Il let the butter and cheese pay for it. There, there! 
I know what you would say ; no words are needed. Be ready to start with 
the boys in the morning. That’s all,” said the deacon, knocking the ashes 
out of his pipe. 

“Why, father! what’s the matter with Jack?” said Mrs. Chatford, coming 
to the kitchen-door shortly after. “As he went through the room just now 
he was crying. He tried to speak to me, and could n’t.” 

“Could n’t he? Well, I’ve had to give the boy a talking to; I suppose 
that’s it.” 

“ A talking to, father! About what?” 

“QO, the new suit of clothes he is going to have to-morrow, nothing 
worse,” said the deacon with a cough, and a tear in one corner of his eye. 

The boys got an early start the next morning, driving both horses har- 
nessed to the double wagon, which was well loaded with the products of 
poultry-yard and dairy. Lion went, too, to guard the load. Mrs. Chatford 
stood in the door, shading her eyes from the sun with her fore-arm, and 
repeating her charges to them, as they drove away: “ Be sure and buy the 
clothes of Mr. Langdon! And remember which tub is for the doctor! And 
don’t forget to stop and see your Uncle Chatford’s folks, going or coming.” 

“Do we pass Syd Chatford’s house?” Jack inquired, as Moses whipped 
along. 
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“Yes, — about three miles below here. Guess we’ll stop as we’re go- 
ing.” 

“ What’s the reason Syd has never been to your house since that night 
when the bull chased him?” 

“He knows better ’n I do; but I can guess,” said Moses, grinning. “I 
guess he offered himself to Annie that evening, after the rest had gone, — 
he asked to see her alone, anyway ; and it’s my opinion he got the mitten.” 

“ He lost his interest in singing, all at once,” remarked Phin; “and he 
don’t think half so much of his relatives as he did one spell. He was dread- 
ful sweet on us for one while.” 

“Is she — going to marry anybody ?” Jack hesitatingly inquired. 

“Of course she will! all such pretty girls do,” replied Moses. “But 
none of the fellows that hang round our house have any chance; she’ll 
look higher than any of them, I can tell ’em!” 

“ Mose has found out she ’ll look higher ’n him!” giggled Phineas. 

“Me? I’m her cousin,” said Moses, turning very red. “I don’t believe 
in cousins marrying.” 

“Guess the grapes that grow on that vine are a little bit sour,” said Phin, 
giving Jack a significant wink. 

“You ’d better hush up!” And Moses, in his vexation, gave Old Maje a 
cut. “Go ’long!” 

This conversation had a deeper interest for Jack than his two companions 
imagined. ‘“ Look higher than any of them, will she?” he said to himself. 
“Well she may! She’s too good for any man!” He felt an indescribable 
pang as he thought of Moses’ oracular “ Of course she will!” 

They were travelling the road Jack had travelled on the night of his flight 
from the scow ; but he was unable to recognize any objects they passed, un- 
til from the summit of a hill he looked down its gentle slope and saw a 
school-house at the crossing of two roads. It was from this hill that he 
looked back and saw the lights and heard the singing, as he fled with the 
hat stolen from the entry ; and well he remembered what a shadow fell then 
and there upon his guilty heart, when the moon went suddenly under a 
cloud. Now the beautiful summer day was shining, barefoot children were 
going to school along the pleasant road, and the poor little fugitive of tat 
memorable night was riding to town to buy a suit of clothes. 

At the first house beyond the school-house Moses reined up the horses. 
“This is Uncle Chatford’s ; hold the reins, Jack, while Phin and I run in.” 

Jack had held the reins but a little while when a young farmer came out 
of a barn on the opposite side of the road, and crossed over. He was little 
and straight, and, notwithstanding the rough farm-clothes and old straw hat 
so strikingly in contrast with his Sunday broadcloth and shining black 
beaver, Jack recognized at once his friend, Mr. Syd Chatford. Lion’s 
wagging tail testified that he recognized him too. 

“Who’s with you?” asked Syd. 

*‘ Mose and Phin,” said Jack. 

“ Where be they?” asked Syd (still a little loose in his grammar). 
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“ Gone in to see the folks,” replied Jack. 

Syd looked at Lion, and patted his head, but made no allusion whatever 
to his battle with the bull, whereby Annie’s life was saved. Nor did he 
once speak of Annie. After talking for a few moments on indifferent sub- 
jects, he suddenly took off his hat, and holding it up towards Jack in the 
wagon, said, “ Did you ever see that before?” 

“ T thought I remembered it,” replied Jack. 

“Ah!” cried Syd, “it seemed the strangest thing! This is the hat 
that was stole from me out of the school-house, back here. Five or six 
days after that, happening to look under the buggy seat, there was my hat ! 
The buggy hadn’t been nowheres except that Sunday night. Was it 
you put it there?” 

“Yes,” said Jack, glad to confess his fault ; “and it was I that took your 
hat in the first place. I was passing the school-house bareheaded; I ’d 
been flung into the canal and lost mine, and when I saw a dozen on the 
nails in the entry, I thought somebody could get a hat easier than I could. 
I wanted to tell you about it that Sunday night, but I was afraid to.” 

“ By George, Jack!” cried Syd, “you’re a brave fellow, and I won’t tell 
of you.” 

“JT don’t care now whether you tell or not,” replied Jack ; “for I guess 
my friends believe I would n’t do such a thing again. I ’ve told two of ’em 
all about it,— my two best friends, Mrs. Chatford and Miss Felton, — and 
Miss Felton was going to tell you, if you ever came again.” 

Syd colored, and just then found a bit of dried mud on the wheel, which 
he seemed to think it very necessary for him to pick to pieces. Then Moses 
and Phineas came out. 

“Say, Syd!” cried Phin, “ye don’t come to see us lately.” 

“ No—not— very lately,” replied Syd ; “colt’s been a little lame.” 

“Oh!” said Phin, “has he? pity bout it!” And from that time Syd’s 
lame colt was a standing joke with that facetious youngster. 

Bidding Cousin Syd good by, the boys drove on to the city. 

They stopped the wagon on one of the principal business corners ; there 
several traders came and stood upon the wheels, and tasted the butter, and 
looked at the cheeses and chickens. Purchasers at good prices were not 
wanting, the superior quality of the products of Mrs. Chatford’s dairy being 
well known at the corner. Everything was speedily disposed of, except one 
choice tub of butter and a pair of chickens, which Moses said were going to 
the doctor. 

“Who is the doctor?” inquired Jack. 

“O, a first-rate old fellow,” replied Phin, who seldom praised anybody. 
“Ma’s cousin ; brought up together ; comes out to see us sometimes ; and 
we always take him something when we come to town.” 

“He lives over beyond the jail,” said Moses. “He’ll make us stay to 
dinner ; so suppose we buy the clothes first.” 

This proposal just suited Jack; and being taken to the store where Mr. 
Langdon kept, he was presently furnished with a complete outfit, — coat, 
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vest, trousers, cap, and boots. The clothes were a handsome brown stuff, 
which Mr. Langdon averred was good enough for a prince. Jack thought 
so too, and blushed at himself in the glass. “ Besides,” said that gentleman, 
who was an old and tried friend of Mrs. Chatford’s, “ there ’s this peculiarity 
about that cloth, —it never ’ll wear out!” Jack was glad of that. 

The other boys had some new clothes too, but this was not by any means 
so important a thing to them as it was to Jack; they had had new clothes 
before. 

Jack kept his on, and had his old suit done up for him in a bundle; then, 
the bill settled with the “butter and cheese money,” the boys all got into 
the wagon again and started for the doctor’s. 

Suddenly, just after they had passed the jail, Jack’s eyes became fixed up- 
on a person coming down the street, —a stoutish gentleman, plainly dressed, 
and carrying a good stout cane. Where had he ever seen that familiar form, 
and that mild, benignant face? 

“Hullo!” exclaimed Moses and Phineas together, “there comes the 
doctor !” 

“Why, bless me, boys!” said the doctor, stepping from the sidewalk, and 
advancing towards them with a beaming smile. “How are all the folks?” 
shaking their hands cordially. ‘And who is this,—one of the neighbors’ 
boys?” 

“ No, he’s a boy that lives with us,” replied Moses. 

With no more introduction than this the gentleman shook hands with 
Jack; and all the while Jack’s heart was in his throat so that he 
could not speak a word. The gentleman did not, of course, recognize the 
little canal-driver in such company, and in such clothes. But Jack knew 
him: it was his friend, the packet passenger. 

F. T. Trowbridge. 


OUR ORIOLE NEIGHBORS. 


HERE ’S an oriole’s nest in the elm-tree boughs ; 
And the flurry and flutter are such that it seems 
As if the young husband were telling his spouse, 
In an air-castle way, of his householding schemes. 
Don’t he talk like a tipsy one telling his dreams ? 
But what does he care for the lore of the schools 
While his thoughts are busy with family cares ? 
So, disregarding grammatical rules, 
(No Lord of the Birch has our hero to fear,) 
He winds up his story of household affairs 
With, — “ Here I be, here I be, —right up here!” 
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Do matters go smoothly? Well, once in a while 
Our neighbor is down with a touch of the blues ; 
Then he talks to himself in a very queer style, 
But is dumb when his lady solicits the news. 
“He mopes, and he sulks, and he stares at his shoes, 
And he vows that this world is a very dull place. 
But ’t is easier by far for our friend to rejoice; 
So, just as his good wife, with sorrowful face, 
Is wondering whether her partner is near, 
He shouts from his perch, at the top of his voice, — 
“Why, here I be, here I be, —right up here!” 


“ But never,” he says, “in my love-making days, 
When I was a youngster, and Mrs. was Miss, 

And the bright world abounded in all its glad ways, 
With song and with sunshine, with beauty and bliss, — 
Never once did I think that it coudd come to this! 

’T is a serious question, — this matter of bread ; 

And soon the demand will be, —‘ rations for five!’ 

Shall I give up the fight, and go down with the dead, 

And leave you a widow? Say, Tooty, my dear! 
No, —I am determined to strive and to thrive, — 
So, here I be, here I be,—right up here!” 


O, the wind blows east, and the wind blows west, 
And the days and the weeks and the months go by; 
In the yellowing elm there ’s a desolate nest, — 
For its builders have flown to a pleasanter sky ; 
And I hardly know whether to smile or to sigh 
At the thought that when I shall have left this abode, 
And passed, like the birds, from the Old to the New, 
Some friend, losing sight of my face on the road, 
May puzzle his brain to determine my sphere, 
And get for all answer, (I hope ’t will be true !) 
“Why, here I be, here I be, —right up here!” 
Beverly Moore. 





Light and Shadow. 


LIGHT AND SHADOW. 
PART IL. 


WEEN we left the two boys, Charlie Morland and Rob Raymond,* 

they were having a fine time in the country, sketchiag and roaming 
off on long tramps into the woods and on the seashore, and varying their 
out-of-door employments by studying paintings and photographs in the 
house. 

A little later in the season Rob went back to school, and Charlie’s family 
were getting ready to move into town. About this time there appeared 
at the Morlands’ dinner-table one day an old German, who was introduced 
by Charlie’s father as Mr. Maler. He was a very strange-looking man, with 
a large head covered with long black hair, that hung about in every direc- 
tion over his neck, forehead, and ears; and he had very sharp black eyes 
under the long undulating eyebrows that are said to characterize artists. 
His arms and legs were long and thin, and he moved them, as well as the 
features of his face and his shaggy head, in sudden nervous jerks. 

“ Charlie, go get some of your sketches for Mr. Maler to look at,” said 
his father after dinner. “I want him to tell us if it is worth while for you 
to spend much of your time in this sort of occupation.” 

Charlie did as he was bid and fetched back several of his works, among 
others the one of the elm-trees and the cottage, which I described before. 
Mr. Maler took them and, leaning part way back in his chair, stuck his old 
black meerschaum pipe between his yellow teeth, and holding them off one 
after another at arm’s length, began to look them over carefully. 

“ These will do very well,” said he, after a while. “Let him look more 
and know more, and he will do.” 

So in a little time Charlie’s family had got back to the city, and old Mr. 
Maler was established in one of the upper rooms of the house to paint 
there himself, — for he was an artist, —and also to superintend Charlie’s 
painting ; for though Charlie was to go on and study his Latin and mathe- 
matics, his father had agreed to give him a year with Mr. Maler, to see if he 
could begin to learn to be a painter. 

Mr. Maler’s room was filled by a queer collection of things which made 
it look much like an old museum. He had been in South America, and 
all over the walls on one side he hung wings and feathers of every gorgeous 
hue you can think of, from the birds and butterflies he had gathered on 
his travels. He said he wanted these to keep his eye bright for clear colors 
when he was painting. In another side of the room was an odd medley 
of Indian equipments of every shade of rich and dusky tints, — leather moc- 
casons worked with dingy red and white clay beads and porcupines’ quills. 
Then there were tawny skin mats and blankets laid about on the floor and 
hung on the walls, giving the whole side of the room much the hue of a 


* See “Our Young Folks ” for September, 1872. 
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Turkey carpet. “That’s to keep my eye right when I want to paint dim 
and rich browns,” said he, “and these bits of granite and quartz and slate 
stones in this little row by my easel are to help me make my lights pure 
and true in color. When I think I am making the light on some field too 
red or too yellow, I just glance at this and try to have it about the same 
shade as these stones are.” 

But besides painting in his studio Mr. Maler wandered about the house, 
and made boomerangs and windmills and hobby-horses for the younger 
children, and talked about books to the men of the family, and rambled 
out a good deal, to “pick up hints,” he said, down all the alleys and odd 
places he could come across. But for all that he made lovely pictures of 
just what everybody sees all the time, and everybody liked his pictures, 
and bought them at great prices. He would make a picture of a door-yard 
with hens trotting about in it; a flight of steps with children playing on 
them, and such common things, yet they were always beautiful, though 
many people seemed to fancy that the places they were painted from could 
not have been so pleasant nearly as these pictures. 

“Well! here’s an end of sketching at any rate,” yawned Charlie to Mr. 
Maler one day, as he sauntered from the front window of his father’s house. 
“‘ Now we have got into town I shall have to work up my country sketches, 
but there is nothing in all these straight, stiff houses that cam be made 
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beautiful for painting. I wish I lived in Italy or Holland, where the queerly 
shaped odds and ends of houses always make pretty architectural pic- 
tures.” 

The. opposite block of buildings, at which Charlie had been gazing in a 
discontented frame of mind, dd look rather dreary, to be sure. The glare 
of the noonday sun fell straight on the red brick wall and made a melan- 
choly contrast to the open view of hills, fields, and sea, that Charlie had 
been delighted to sketch day after day during the summer months. 

Mr. Maler sat painting diligently and with great apparent enjoyment the 
branch and berries of a mountain-ash, which hung from the top of his easel. 
“Nonsense, Charlie, my boy!” said he, leaning back in his chair and 
looking with one eye through a tube made by his doubled-up hand at his 
study, the berries in which hung as red and strongly marked almost as 
from the real branch itself. 

“Nonsense, I say. You have got used to liking striking views of grand 
scenery, and thinking that mountains, sea, and great trees are the only 
things to paint. You have not Jegun to know what beautiful things there 
are to like, if one does not paint, and to paint, if one wants to do that. Few 
persons see what is before them, and I don’t know that anybody does till 
he is told what to look at. The passion for grand scenery which is now 
so common is a new thing. It is hardly more than a hundred years old. 
Before that time men looked upon the mountains and the sea as something 
frightful, horrid. People in old times talked about the cruel sea, the wrin- 
kled sea, the dismal hills, but they said little about the beauty of the sea- 
shore or the violet haze on the mountains. Cesar, who went often through 
Switzerland, seems to have considered the Alps, which people go to look at 
now from so far across the ocean, as only an impediment ; and Hannibal 
does not appear to have been agreeably impressed with their majestic beauty. 
Nowadays, even the people here who were born and bred in the loveliest 
scenery in this country don’t seem to look upon it otherwise than as a 
great drawback to have the purple-tinged sides of the White Mountains 
between them and the good potato-fields there might be if the hills were 
away. One of the best of them said to me once as I sat watching the pink 
evening blush move up and melt away from the top of Mount Washington, 
‘Wall, now, you city folks come way up here to see these ’ere mountings, 
but we don’t care nothing more for ’em than skim-milk.’” 

“That’s about as little as they can care for anything, I should say,” said 
Charlie, laughing as he thought of the great troughs full of the article 
which he had seen daily fed to the pigs. “ But,” he continued, “I supposed 
people had always enjoyed the ‘ beauties of nature,’ as they say, ever since 
Adam first opened his eyes, or at any rate ever since Eve did hers.” 

“No, that sort of enjoyment has almost entirely come in the past hundred 
years. But I was telling you you had not yet begun to see what there is to 
be seen.” 

Charlie looked confused and a little annoyed, for he had fancied that he 
was a great observer of Nature, as well as her earnest admirer ; he had heard 
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so much of this “fine point of view” and that “grand scene,” he fancied 
he knew pretty much all there was to learn in that way. 

“Here is this ugly straight brick wall in front of our house; how can I 
make it look attractive in any way? The bricks have not a bit of moss 
on them, and the mortar between them is all so white and new.” 

“Wait till a little later in the day, when the sun will glance sideways 
on the bricks, and then perhaps you can get some ideas from which you 
can make a pleasant sketch. Go now and work on your copy of that stone, 
and count over before you begin to work how many separate tints are 
in it.” 

Charlie returned to paint on his picture of a small granite stone on which 
the sun was shining, and on the round top of which rested the tiny shadows 
of two or three “fairy cups,” the moss itself growing out of a little cleft in 
the side of the stone. 

“ Before you begin to paint coun? the colors,” said Mr. Maler. 

“ There are hardly any different shades.” 

“Yes, there are. Now see: all over the side of the stone, where the light 
does not strike it, are tiny specks of hornblende of a deep rich brown. 
The particles of quartz are nearly a violet, and that little streak, where some 
earth has discolored it, is a dark maroon. Then here, where the light begins 
to run down into the shadow over this soft curve in the top, I see specks 
of bright blue, fiery red, — and look ! in the tiny shadows which come under 
the little rough spikes which make up the crystals that form the rock, under 
the summit of each bright crystal, lies an almost emerald green shadow. 
If we were as small as ants, perhaps each shadow would look as big and 
green as a grass-plat. Now how many colors does this make ?” 

“Six already!” exclaimed Charlie, to whom such minute analysis was a 
novelty, “and we have not got half over it yet.” 

“No, here is the top all speckled over with pearl tints, and the brightest 
lights are almost points of gold. The shape of the stone is not very pretty 
to be sure, —it is too squat and round to be attractive in itself, — but on the 
bottom its form is entirely concealed by a band of green moss, in which it is 
set, and the monotonous line across the top is broken by these lovely little 
moss ‘fairy cups,’ which look as if they were made of silver and chased 
all over with the hieroglyphics that they use in fairyland. What could be 
more beautiful than the form of this one, — such an exquisite vase !— poised 
on its slender stem? and the light wandering all over it hunts out every 
little delicate tint you can think of. And see its lovely shadow, with those 
of the two other ‘cups? beside it, just as perfect lying on the top of the 
stone as the cup itself, except that the little rough points in the stone 
fringe out the edges. This is not monotonous, you see! You had six 
colors before, and now what a variety you have found in what you called 
‘only a little gravel stone’! Make each of the colors just as perfect as you 
can on your palette, and by and by I will let you know when to take a 
look at the brick wall opposite, with the view to make a sketch or study 
of it.” 
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Charlie worked away till the light began to fade a little in his north 
window and dim the room, so that he found his colors were all melting into 
one another and getting a grayish hue. 

“Tl go now and see if there can be anything pretty or graceful or agree- 
able in that great brick side of that house.” 

When he got into the vestibule and opened the front door to look out, 
his master was already calling him to come. The slanting rays of the sun 
struck sideways on the bricks, and the dricky hue was changed and warmed 
into a deep soft orange. The lines of mortar were a little broken by the 
projection of the bricks and made mottled lines through them of speckled 
gold and purple. At one side, and concealing one of the corners of the 
house, was the fine trunk of an oak-tree, the shadow of whose gnarled 
arid twisted branches lay in grotesque purple ribbons all over the end of 
the house, while the sun’s rays, penetrating here and there through the 
dense foliage, threw tiny rounds all about over the shade which came from 
the leaves. I wonder how many people have observed the singular shapes 
of the sunlight when it comes through small apertures. They are always 
in rounds, —some strung along like a row of beads; others interlacing each 
other, and here and there only a single dancing circle, or perhaps two or 
three playing pranks together. I was pleased with a curious phenomenon 
during the eclipse two years ago. As the sun gradually took the shape more 
and more of a moon, the little rounds of sunlight everywhere grew into 
crescents, so that it was a very easy thing to watch the progress of the 
eclipse by looking at his image change, almost wherever one turned his 
eye. 

" In making a picture of this wall,” said Charlie’s master, “see what is 
gained beyond making it a monotonous red square with straight lines to 
bound it. Plain squares are always homely, and in a picture one wants to 
take Nature when she can give the greatest possible variety of forms and 
colors. Here instead of a dead brick color is the richest and most glowing 
orange, speckled with gold and purple as fine as one can possibly make 
with the best colors in his box; and it is not an orange like a bit of silk 
ribbon held in one’s hand, but it has the filmy lustre of the warm glowing 
atmosphere between it and you to add, too, ifone can. Then on this splen- 
did surface of color are sketched out the strong, perfect outlines of the 
branches of the oak-tree, which are among the finest forms in the world, 
and this mass of shadow is a magnificent piece of color too. No black in 
it, but a deep rich purple gray, flecked over with the round sunlights, and 
even where it is dimmest it is set thick with specks of pure blue, deep red, 
and every intermingled tint besides. 

“When we looked before the blinds were all shut square and tight, and 
there was no variety about ¢hem. Look at that blind hanging ajar with 
the little streaks of light falling through it and slanting on the house, 
something like a gridiron. Then, too, look in at that open window.” 

In front of the nearly black interior of the room there were waving in 
the window-sill the delicate fringed leaves of a basket of ferns, — so light 
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and cool a green with the dark setting of the room behind them, and around 
that the purple shadow of the house. 

“What splendid colors!” said Charlie, “and yet I had never got used 
to noticing them. I never supposed shadows had colors in them, nor lights 
either. I knew that a rose was pink and grass was green and bricks were 
red.” 

“ No, and you did not know forms themselves could be altered or rather 
concealed and forgotten if one would only take pains to notice them in 
the right way. The balcony at the farther end of the house, which at noon 
one could scarcely see at all, it was in such a glare, now throws a shadow 
on the house like purple lace-work, and the iron itself is a deep greenish 
bronze color. The olive-colored leaves from this elm of ours cover over 
the upper corner of the house, and now all the ‘ugly straight lines’ you 
have got to put in are reduced to that upper half of the farther end of the 
house ; and ¢hat you would need to have any way to dalance the picture, 
as they say; that is, not to have it look like a hodge-podge of curves and 
gtidirons and circles, but to have something for the eye to rest on, to make 
out what the form of the house really is.” 

Charlie was delighted, and in his mind’s eye saw a lovely picture which 
he would try to paint, as soft and full of colors as the charming mosaic 
of a Turkey carpet. He sat watching the flickering lights, and sighed with 
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pleasure, as every moment he appreciated more fully each shade and hue. 
Charlie’s experience in this respect was much like my own, which comes 
vividly to mind as I write this story. A few years ago I came to live in 
a quite crowded city, and left a country home of great fields and broad 
marshes and distant hills. Opposite the front door of my city home was 
the long side of a white wooden house, not more than forty or fifty feet 
distant. What could Ido? I felt melancholy. I liked scenery. I loved 
to paint. Yet here I was, and this was what I had got to look at, at any 
rate in summer, when we should sit on the porch during the hour or two 
of leisure time I had each afternoon. It was the only “view” there was, 
and I thought I cou/d not like it. It was a straight wooden two-story house, 
with a long L running out behind it, and in the morning when I first saw 
it it looked very “ glarey.” 

I took my embroidery and sat on the porch in the afternoon. I thought 
I would at least have something pleasant to see in the colors of the 
worsteds. But when I had got out I looked at the house. A change had 
come over it, as if a magician’s wand had touched it. A gable that I had 
not noticed in the morning light now pointed over one side of the roof, 
with its cool gray color. A big window of a sort of half-conservatory, 
which had blazed like the sun in the fore part of the day, was now half open, 
showing bright flower-pots within, and the uneven panes of glass blushed 
all over with tints from the sky, from the trees, and the setting sun. A 
bay-window, whose projection had escaped me when there were no shadows, 
now made a little filigree shade on the house from its ornamental top, and 
banded down its length a dark streak of silvery gray. A white trellis-work 
along the L covered the lower story of that part of the building with a 
basket-work of shade, and the clematis-vine that hung from it here and 
there was green and dark and bright in the declining daylight. A funny 
little flight of steps running up to a French glass door was almost invisible, 
but the shadow of the balustrade was traced distinctly on the wall; and 
over the L another shadowy gable peeped. I noticed, too, that the chamber 
windows were neither regular nor of uniform size. And added to the other 
beauties, between our doorsteps and the house, a fine old weeping-willow 
caught the golden sunlight on its branches and pale foliage, and flung waving, 
swaying shadows on the now soft yellow color of the house and a thousand 
of the little round sunlights I have mentioned, while its own branches 
themselves fluttered like feathers all through the air and looked like a 
delicate canopy dropped across the green court between the two houses. 
Golden orioles had built in the tree, or in one near by, and their black backs 
and orange breasts turned up sunshine or shadow, and here was my “dread- 
ful white wall.” Besides, now and then a young girl who lived in the house 
came out on to the little flight of steps, with a scarlet jacket on, and then 
the picture was complete. But I must not forget Charlie, whom I left 
dreaming with half-shut eyes at the front porch of his father’s house. 

“Yes, it is so!” said he to himself. “Things are beautiful according 
to the way we look at them. If I want to be a read artist, I must try and 
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find the deautiful side to everything and everybody, How many sides 
there are, after all! One man thinks of a house as a building it took six 
months to construct; another looks upon it as a good job in carpentry 
or mason-work ; a third, as a comfortable and warm home ; another, as an 
additional costly house in the street ; another, as a stiff, awkward building ; 
but the artist takes it and melts it in the crucible of his imagination into 
a lovely dream. Each way of looking at it is true, and why may not one 
take one view as well as the other? Heigh-ho! I'll try and paint it to- 
morrow from memory. At any rate I have got a beautiful gold and sunny 
and purple kaleidoscope picture in my head; whether I can make a magic- 
lantern and reflect the picture out of myself on to canvas, is another ques- 
tion, Ill go get my old painter now and take a stroll with him, for he 
said he wanted to show me a view of Main Street in és way.” 

“Hallo! Charlie, is that you?” said Mr. Maler, as Charlie came into his 
room with his cap in his hand. 

“You said you wanted to show me Main Street in your way, so I’m 
ready to go.” 

“ That is right,” answered the old fellow; and he quickly swung his brown 
cloak over his shoulder, lighted his invariable meerschaum, and was ready 
to start. 

“ Now that street was about as ugly as it could be in the middle of the 
day, —all red blocks of stores filled with windows, one angle sticking up 
over another, and not a porch nor dormer-window nor tower to break 
the monotonous look of a row of blocks,” said old Maler, stopping in the 
middle of a broad paved square in front of a large public building, and 
pointing with his stick down a straight wide business thoroughfare. “Look 
at it now. The greenish-blue sky, so deep and dark, is just the right 
contrast with the pink blush that tips along the line of the house-tops, 
with its occasional breaks where the dark tall end of one of the houses 
cuts into it; and see the lights like carbuncles in that highest row of 
windows. Look how’'the light tapers down first into purple and lower into 
a soft blue-gray mist, out of which the brown street comes towards where 
we are standing, and the dark forms of the men and. horses mixed in with 
the pale light of the street lamps. There’s beauty for you, I say,” 
exclaimed the old man, warming with his subject and striking his cane 
vigorously on the pavement. 

“You don’t mean to say that all things are beautiful equally, do you?” 
asked Charlie, after a few minutes’ pause, during which he had been studying 
all the effects of the contrasts of color. 

“No, my boy, of course not,” replied Maler, “but to be beautiful is a 
distinct quality, and whether there is more or less of it, it always produces, 
or ought to produce, the same effect on the mind. All objects are capable, 
so far as I know, of having beautiful colors and beautiful forms given to 
them, if the eyes will only see right.” 

Charlie made no answer, but he resolved to try how much he could see. 
That night, when he went home, he sat in his chamber window a long time 
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in the moonlight, meditating on what Mr. Maler had said to him. It 
was a high, narrow dormer-window, and it looked out on the top of the 
next roof, which was tiled in queer brown earthen tiles laid on the roof 
in high ridges. In front of the window a long branch of an elm-tree 
caught the alternate moonlight and shadow as it swung to and fro. On the’ 
other side of the tiled roof a stack of chimneys was nearly all dark, as 
were also the side and roof of the house to which they belonged. A deep 
blue sky rose behind them, and in front, under Charlie’s window, a pot of 
calla-lily leaves and a bunch of crimson fuchsias shone bright from the 
gaslight behind him in the room, 

“What a lovely picture!” sighed Charlie. “I can’t turn round but I 
find one. But it is. time to go to bed now,” yawned he, as he heard. the 
clock, strike ten. And in a few minutes he was fast asleep and dream- 
ing of kaleidoscopes and Turkey carpets and sunsets and brick walls, all 
in a tangle. 

Susan Nichols Carter. 


eros ONlGr»AO I~ 


FREED CHILDREN IN WASHINGTON. 


USED to wonder sometimes what Northern children would think or 

say or do, if they were introduced to schoolrooms such as were at 
first provided for the freedmen, and requested to study with the help of 
what the colored children, who had never seen a school and knew nothing 
of what should be there, called “a right smart o’ books an’ slates.” They 
would certainly have felt as if they had gone a long way back towards 
the “dark ages.” The rooms were usually in an old barrack, or soldier’s 
hospital, or the basement of a dilapidated church; floors broken, some of 
the windows gone, roof leaky, so that in stormy weather the children 
huddled in “awkward squads,” anywhere and anyhow to keep dry, and 
“ran between the drops ” going to and from class ; no desks, a few benches, 
—so few that not more than half the scholars had seats ; the rest squatted 
cross-legged on the floor, or perched on the window-sills, or leaned against 
the wall; no maps, no charts, no blackboards ; sometimes ina whole class 
not two books alike. And in this way the freed children tried to “ git some 
larnin’,” and succeeded too. 

Nothing better than this in Washington? No, for a long time nothing 
better than just this. But tHis was seven years ago. Now the colored people’s 
school-houses are among the finest in the city, — brick buildings arranged 
as nearly as possible like the Boston schools, and with every convenience 
and assistance to study that the most particular little Yankee could desire. 

They were queer enough, those first schools. Everybody wanted to:come, 
and we could not make the older people understand that they were intended 
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only for the children. So gray-headed men and women came, and pored 
over the primer through their spectacles. Parents and children studied 
together from the same book; for old and young alike had to “begin at 
the beginning,” and learn’ their letters, or, as they called it, their A B C’s, 
We would sometimes ask of new-comers who had mastered the alphabet, 
“Do you know your letters?” and invariably they would answer, “No, 
ma’am, dunno dat ar, but knows my A B C’s.” Soldiers came in when 
they were “off guard,” to “read a verse.” Patients from the hospital 
came in their gray knit dressing-gowns. Women came with their babies ; 
and while they studied their lesson let the youngsters chew the corner of 
the book to keep them quiet. A man would come in, and, putting down an 
axe or a saw by the door, say that he “jes’ come in fer a few minutes ter 
git a lesson, an’ would de lady be so kin’ jes’ ter show him how ter cut 
his name on a slate.” That was their expression for writing. 

Then once in a while there would be a regular stampede. A bugle would 
sound, and the soldiers would start up and march out with military step, 
their heavy tread shaking the building. The hospital bell would ring, and 
away the gray dressing-gowns would go, flapping and fluttering like a flock 
of turkeys, perhaps in the middle of a lesson. Or a baby would cry, and 
the mother would have to drop her book and carry it home. Sometimes 
there were so many babies that the room looked more like a nursery than 
a school. Children who had little ones left in their charge while their 
parents were at work brought them to school rather than stay away them- 
selves. Two or three came regularly with a baby and a cup of hominy. 
They would roll the baby in a shawl and lay it on the floor, and.once in 
a while take it up and feed it with hominy, giving it an occasional shake 
to make it swallow faster. 

You wonder they could learn anything in such a place, amid so much 
confusion and irregularity. ‘Where there ’s a w7// there’s a way.” These 
children had the w#//, and it was wonderful what they accomplished. 
They had a great deal to discourage them too. During one winter half a 
dozen young men assembled regularly every afternoon near one of the 
school-houses at the hour for dismissal, and stoned the children as they 
came out. One day a little boy was struck on the ankle, and fell to the 
ground severely hurt. His companion took up a stone to throw back. But 
the little fellow caught his arm and took the stone away, saying, “ Don’t 
do that. It won’t cure my ankle; besides, I don’t believe they know any 
better.” Near another school lived a woman who used regularly to watch 
for the colored children passing, and pour water on them from the window; 
and they would come into school on a cold winter’s day drenched to the 
skin. 

As soon as the children had learned to write a little they developed a 
perfect passion for writing letters to their teachers. They frequently took 
this method of making known their wants. The usual plan was to write 
the letter on their slates with their lesson, to make sure of its being 
noticed. I once returned a slate rather hastily, after looking at the 
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figures, and the owner, a boy, handed it back, remarking, “Dar’s a letter 
un’erneaf.” And I read: — 


“ MI DEAR TEECHUR i luv you pleese give me A pare of Jancks.” 


He had been overlooked in the distribution of clothing, and this was to 
remind me of the fact. Whatever this epistle lacks, it certainly possesses the 
rare merit of being short and to the point. In the school at Arlington, a 
few miles out of Washington, the teacher one day requested each of her 
pupils to write her a letter, telling what they intended to do or be when 
they became men and women. A boy handed in this : — 


‘My DEAR TEACHER, You ask me to tell you what I intend to be when 
I am grown up. I have not quite made up my mind, but I think I had 
rather be either a /awyer or a President, for I think they are both very 
useful trades. Please give me your advice which I had better choose.” 


But their special delight was in sending valentines, or rather giving 
them ; for they had no idea of remaining “unhonored and unknown” in 
thus testifying their admiration; and used to bring*them to school, and 
hand them to us in person. Among others I received this. Whether the 
sentiment was original, I cannot say. ‘The spelling and disposition of 
capitals assuredly was. 

“as The grass grows Around The stump 
i Chuse you fore My Suger lump. 
and as The grape Hangs on The vine 
Chuse you fore My valentine.” 

In Washington I met with the only colored child I ever saw who really 
could not learn. He was bright enough about work or play, but seemed 
absolutely incapable of learning anything in school. Having tried every 
way to teach him his letters, without success, I asked one day if he would 
not like to learn to spell his name. He said “ yes,” and seemed to brighten 
up a little. So I printed on his slate a big B, then an I, and so on, till 
he had Billy before him. After working several days with this, I said, 
“ Now can’t you spell Billy, and point to the letters ?” 

“Yaasm.” But with no attempt to do it. 

“Well,” I said, “let me hear you. Spell Billy.” 

“ T-h-e, Billy.” 

Finding that this result of a month’s teaching was not entirely satisfac- 
tory, he thought awhile, then said, “ Kin spell it ’noder way.” 

“ Well, try once more. Now call each letter as I point to it.” 

“ H-a-m, Billy.” 

This final effort not being received with the unmixed approbation that 
Billy considered his due, he gave up in disgust, shook the dust of the 
schoolroom from his feet, and a few days afterwards hailed me from a dirt- 
cart, which he was driving at break-neck speed down Pennsylvania Avenue. 
Pulling his horse up with a jerk, which, if it did not dislocate the animal’s 
neck, was sufficient to have done so, he shouted to me, attracting the 
attention of all the passers-by. 
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* Ain’t gwine ter school no mo’. Don’ like it. ‘Likes dis yer heap better. 
But kin spell Billy now. T-h-e, Billy. Comin’-tet see yer some-day. Git 
up.” 

And the cart rattled down the street, with Billy triumphantly erect; the 
rags of his jacket and the rim of his hat flapping in time with the motion. 

We had some comical times in our first Sunday school. The children 
could not understand how a Sunday school differed from any other; and 
the first Sunday they brought their slates, and wanted to have copies. set, 
and to “do sums.” There was one boy who was always asking questions ; 
queer questions they were too. I used to wish sometimes that I could 
take the top of his head off for a minute and look inside, to see what kind 
of a brain it was that thought of such things. One Sunday the lesson was 
upon the Creation. He raised his hand to signify that he wanted to ask 
a question. “ Well, what is it?” 

“ Yer say dar war on’y one man den?” 

“Yes, there was only one man.” 

‘“‘ Dar warn’t no oder man, no place, nowhars ?” 

“No, there was no other man on the earth.” 

“Den ef dar wor on’y one man, an’ dat ar man want ter sell a cow, I 
jes’ like ter know how he gwine do it.” 

Some picture cards were sent to the school, and the children were told 
that every one who would learn a verse and repeat it the next Sunday, 
should have one. Among the boys was one who rejoiced in the name of 
Thomas Abraham Lincoln Johnson; or, as he pronounced it, “Tum’s 
Ab’um Link-tum Jawnson.” When the superintendent asked how many 
had verses to repeat several hands went up, but Thomas Abraham Lincoln 
succeeded in making himself particularly conspicuous, and was called. upon 
first. He marched up to the platform, and straightening himself up, re- 
peated slowly, emphasizing every word, — 

“ Great news is come ter town, great news is carried, 
Great news is come ter town, John Jones is married. 


Fus’ he buyed a hom’ny pot, an’ den he buyed a ladle, 
An’ den he buyed a cookin’-stove, an’ den he buyed a table.” 


And amid the murmured applause of the children, who seemed to regard 
this as a most touching and appropriate selection, Thomas Abraham Lin- 
coln retired to his seat, with the air of a “ conquering hero.” 

One day a number of new scholars came in, among them a boy about 
fourteen, who carried a heavy walking-stick. I disposed of the others, 
and came to him last, asking the usual question, “Can you read ?” 

He turned to me with an expression I shall never forget, and said, “ You 
see de trouble is, it’s pleased de Lord ter make me blind. So I can’t larn 
like de oder chillens ; but I jes’ listens ter dem, an’ larns dat way ; an’ I’se 
mighty apt at larnin’ too.” 

I asked if he had always been blind. 

“Yes,” he said, “ but I shall have my sight by and by.” 

“ How do you know that?” 
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“Kase one night I wor a prayin’ ter de Lord ter gib me my sight; an’ 
he promise me dat ef I’d sarve him good one year, he’d gib it ter me. 
I’se been sarvin’ him jes’ as good as I knows, an’ I know he’ll gib it ter 
me; fer he allus does jes’ what he say.” 

He lived fully half a mile from the school; but every day that winter, 
through snow and rain and mud he came, feeling the way with his stick ; 
and then he sat with eager face, drinking in every word; and at recess 
would repeat everything he had heard during the morning. Sometimes 
when the children did not behave very well he would say to them, “Ef 
yer could jes’ be like me fer a while, so yer could n’t see ter larn, yer’d 
nebber do dat way ’gin.” 

A lady wrote to some friends in Massachusetts, who kindly sent him a 
complete suit of clothes, including overcoat, cap, and mittens; and a hap- 
pier boy than blind Billy when he received them, it would be hard to find. 
“Tell ’em,” he said, “dat when I git my sight, Ill come ter see ’em.” 
What this idea of having his sight was, or how he came by it, we could 
not tell ; but he looked for it certainly at the end of the year. 

After a while we missed him from school ; and the matron of the orphan 
asylum, where he had been placed, sent us word that he was sick. “Not 
very sick,” she said, when we went to see him; “only weakly like. The 
doctor could n’t seem to tell just what did ail him.” 

Every time we saw him he was a little thinner and a little weaker. 
At last, one bright spring day, when the first violets were in bloom, we 
went once more; but no pleasant voice greeted us, and no welcoming 
hand was stretched out from the little white bed, where Billy lay, very, very 
quiet, with a smile upon his face. “ He lay just so, when I found him this 
morning,” the matron said through her tears. 

The year was up, and Blind Billy had “got his sight.” His eyes “saw 
the King in his beauty.” 

Elizabeth Kitham. 


ONE BIRTHDAY. 


wo the willows that overhang the lane 
Make a pleasant shade in the golden weather, 
Through gleams that flicker on flank and mane 

The mare and her colt come home together ; 
Over them softly, one by one, 

I see the yellowing leaflets fall, 
And lie like brighter spots of sun 

On the faded turf and gray stone wall. — 
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Of all the scenes in my life, to-day 
That is the one which I remember ; 
How sweetly on all the landscape lay 
The mellow sunlight of September ! 
It slept in the boughs of the hazy wood, 
On glimmering stubble and stacks of grain; 
And there at the farm-yard bars we stood 
While the mare and her colt came up the lane. 


The bright leaves fell, and over us blew 
The fairy balloons of the air-borne thistle, 
As, pricking her ears at the call she knew, 
With whinny and prance at voice and whistle, 
Coquettish and coy, she came with her foal: 
O, well I remember, —his neck and ears 
By her great gray side shone black as a coal, 
And his legs were slender and trim as a deer’s! 


With hands on the bars, and curly head bare, 
I stood, while farm-boy Fred, who was taller, 
Reached over and shook at the proud shy mare, 
A handful of oats in my hat, to call her. 
Then a form I loved came close behind, 
A hand I loved on my shoulder lay, 
And a dear voice spoke, — so gentle and kind, 
Ah, would I could hear its tones to-day !— 


“There is n’t a handsomer colt in town! 
Just look at that beautiful breast and shoulder ! 
His color will change to a chestnut brown, 
To match your curls, as he grows older. 
This is your birthday — let me see!” 
The hand went higher and stroked my head: 
“T ll make you a present — what shall it be?” 
“O father! give me the colt!” I said. 


And the colt was mine — how proud was I! 

The white doves croaked on the low, brown gable, 
The silken swallows went skimming by, 

Flying in and out of the sunlit stable: — 
So well I recall each sight and sound 

That filled the heart of the happy boy, 
And left one day in my memory crowned 

Forever with color and light and joy. 

. F. T. Trowbridge. 
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THE DOG OF MELROSE AND HIS MISTRESS. 
PART I. 


S Kum stormy New Year’s day, when the wind sounds like the distant 
crying of a child, and I can see no living thing in the snowy streets 
but one forlorn and friendless little dog shivering and crouching in a door- 
way, has brought to my mind a story which I heard long ago, about the 
dog of Melrose. 

If any of “Our Young Folks” do not know where Melrose is, let them 
get the map of Scotland and find it. You must find the River Tweed, and 
then look along it till_you can put your finger upon the town of Melrose. 
If you only knew how beautiful it is you would like to go there very much ; 
for there is a great deal to see in Melrose and its neighborhood. There 
is Abbotsford, the beautiful place where Sir Walter Scott lived, and Dry- 
burg Abbey, where he is buried. There is Melrose Abbey, which is one 
of the most beautiful ruins in Scotland, and which all travellers go to see. 
I wonder how many of you know anything about Sir Walter Scott? When 
I was a boy I used to read his “Tales of a Grandfather” over and over 
again. I knew a great deal of the “ Lady of the Lake” by heart, and his 
other poems also. We used to learn our “ pieces to speak” out of Scott’s 
poems, and some of us think now that we have never read poetry we liked 
better. Then Sir Walter wrote the Waverley Novels, which I wish you 
all were learning to love and to read now, instead of the cheap and 
silly and mischievous things which are published so often in these days. 
We did not have as many books to read, but we had good books. Some 
day, too, I hope you will read Sir Walter Scott’s life and learn what a brave 
and noble man he was. 

The little dog of this story was to be seen in Melrose when I was there. 
He was a wild-looking, tawny little creature, more like a fox than a dog, 
with sharp ears and a curly tail. He was to be seen running about with a 
restless, anxious look, as if searching for some one; but unlike most dogs 
he would not go near anybody or let anybody come near him. Where he 
slept at night, nobody could tell. The kind peasants who lived in the 
cottages about Melrose would put out food for him, and he would come 
and get it at night when no one saw, but he could not be tamed. Even 
the sheep that are used to their own shepherds’ dogs were afraid of him 
as of a wild animal, and would huddle all together when they saw him, 
though he was a little fellow, not larger than a small terrier. 

Now I will try to tell his history. When I was in Melrose it was late in 
October. In April of that same year a gentleman and his little daughter 
came to visit Melrose, and this dog belonged to them. He was named 
Pincher, but they called him Pinnie. The gentleman was named Elmer 
and his little girl Alida. Mr. Elmer was a widower and Alida was his 
only child. She was named for her mother, and was very much indulged. 
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She was her father’s companion everywhere. He used to take a carriage 
every pleasant day and drive about, the neighborhood with Alida by his 
side and Pinnie in her lap. Only Pinnie would not lie still very often. 
He preferred to stand up on his hind legs with his fore-paws on the window- 
sill and bark at every living thing he saw. And if the carriage was an open 
One, as it usually was, he always teaSed to Climb up On the box by the 
driver. Alida used to say that he wanted to drive. He certainly was 
quieter when he could sée the horses. But every now and then he would 
seem to miss his littlé mistréss, dhd-he would jump down into the carriage 
and up into her lap and try to lick her face, and then he would cry and 
whine to be put back upon the driver’s seat. 

Wherever they went, Mr. Elmer knéw all about the places and used to 
tell little Alida the strange and interesting stories which he had read. For 
there is hardly a spot in all that beautiful country but Sir Walter Scott 
has written its story, or made it the scene of his writings. Little Alida 
could repeat a great deal of Scott’s poems, and used to say them very 
prettily indeed ; but her father would never let her “show off” to strangers. 
Indeed, he kept his little girl to himself; and so no one in the inn where 
they stayed, the George Inn, knew anything of them at all, though many 
admired the stately and sad-looking gentleman and the pretty, shy little 
girl who kept so fast hold of his hand. 

Soon the day came for them to leave Melrose. They went to the railway 
station. together, and there Mr. Elmer bought first-class tickets. The rail- 
roads in England are not like ours. Instead of long cars, where fifty or 
sixty people sit together, they have small carriages, like stage-coaches 
somewhat. You have to get in at the side, and you find seats for six or 
eight péople only, and the seats face each other, so that half of the travellers 
have to ride backwards. When you get in the doors are locked. There 
are three and often four classes of carriages. The first-class ones are fitted 
up very comfortably indéed, with soft cushions and curtains, but the fare 
to tide in them is much more than in the others. The third and fourth 
classes are very cheap, but they are very uncomfortable, and often very 
disagreeable people go in them. Mr. Elmer was rich, and so he took first- 
class tickets for himself and his little girl, —a whole one for himself and a 
half one for Alida. They weré just getting in, when a lady who was in 
the first-class carriage alréady called out, “I can’t have that dog in here. 
I am afraid of dogs.” Mr. Elmer tried to quiet her, and even Alida forgot 
her shyness so far as to say that she would hold Pinnie in her lap all the 
way. But the lady would not be pacified. She called “Guard, guard!” 
and the guard came. He is like the conductor on our railroads, only he 
has mote authority with the passengers. The lady was known to him as 
a lady of wealth and rank who lived near Melrose, and Mr. Elmer was a 
stranger. So the guard said, touching his hat, “Beg pardon, sir, but the 
law of the compariy is all dogs must go in the dog-boxes if other passengers 
objects.” He would have taken some money not to see the dog, if the 
lady had not made it so public; but it was really the law of the company 
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and Mr. Elmer could not prevent it from being enforcéd. So Alida and 
he went to see poor Pincher shut up. 

The dog-box was a narrow box with grated doors at each end. Pincher 
did not like to be put into it, and he squirmed and twisted and snapped at thé 
guard, who got angry and said at last, “ Dog must be left, sir, train ready to 
start!” Then Alida pulled off her little glove and threw it into the dog-box 
and said, “Fetch it, Pinnie!” Pincher was after it like a flash, and just as 


he turned round with it in his mouth the guard slammed to the door and shut 
him in. Then Mr. Elmer and Alida had to hurry back to get their seats, 
and before they were settled in them the train was moving away. 

But Pincher had no idea of being left there. He scratehed and whined 
first at one door and then at the other. The door by which he was put 
in was tightly closed, but the other one was not fastened, —it had been 
opened to take out another dog when the train stopped at Melrose ; and 
Pincher got it open just as the train began to move. Out he jumped, and, 
running back to the George Itin, leaped up staits to the rooms where Mr. 
Elmer and Alida had been staying. But new occupants had come into 
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them. There was a cross, sickly gentleman, and a mischievous little boy 
with him. And when Pincher scratched at their door the gentleman opened 
it and struck at the dog with his cane, and the boy chased poor Pincher 
down stairs and flung stones at him, one of which hit the poor dog and 
sent him away howling. Then I think he must have wandered about to 
all the spots where he had gone with his little mistress in her walks. But 
because he missed them so much, and perhaps because he was harshly 
treated, the poor little fellow, who had never known anything but kind 
ways and words before this, now grew so scared and lonely that he would 
go to no one, but prowled about just as he was doing when I went to 
Melrose. 

Now we must go back to Mr. Elmer and Alida. They travelled along 
very fast and were many miles from Melrose before the train stopped. 
Then Mr. Elmer was just getting out to see that Pincher was safe, but 
the guard stopped him and told him the train would not stay but a minute, 
but that he would look after the dog. Presently he came back after the 
train had started and said the dog was all right and was fast asleep. The 
guards do not come through the English cars as our conductors do, but 
climb along on the outside, by a little ledge, or step. It /ooks dangerous, 
but they are used to it. 

So they passed several stations farther, but at one of them Alida saw a 
little dog running about the platform which she thought was Pincher. She 
called to him, but there was so much noise of passengers and other trains 
that her little voice was quite drowned. Then her father laughed at her 
and said Pincher was all safe, and that she would find him at Carlisle, 
where they were to stop. Of course when they got to Carlisle Pincher 
was missing. The guard said the key of the dog-box had not been out 
of his pocket. Then he said he believed the box had been opened, but 
he could not say at what station. And finally, when he found that Mr. 
Elmer was really angry, he said that at any station the dog would be taken 
and kept, and advertised for a week, so that he could be claimed. This 
was not true, but it consoled poor Alida a little. So her father took her 
to the hotel in Carlisle, which is close by the railroad, and then he said 
he would go back as far as the station where Alida thought she saw Pincher, 
and look for him. He left his little girl in the landlady’s care, and took 
the night train back for Peebles, where he would stop and look for the dog 
and return to Carlisle the next day. 

The next day seemed very long to Alida. She waited and waited and 
her father did not come. The fact was he had telegraphed along the line, 
and had heard of a stray dog found at another station, and had gone back 
there, but Alida did not know that, and just as it was growing dusk she 
went down to the passengers’ waiting-room to see if her father had come. 
Then she peeped out into the station, and presently the train arrived 
and the passengers began to get out. Alida thought she saw her father 
and ran after him, but before she got to him he stepped into another car- 
riage. She went up to it and began to call, “ Papa, papa!” but she could 
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not make him hear. Then she stepped back and waited for him to get out. 
She thought, poor little child, that he must be in there with Pincher. And 
she felt ready to cry a little, she was so afraid that the train would get away 
with them. Presently the gentleman looked out of the window once more, 
and then she saw that it was not her father at all. Then she broke down 
entirely and began to cry in good earnest. 

A tall showy woman turned round, attracted by the noise of Alida’s sobs, 
and stopped to ask what was the matter. It was not at once that Alida 
was able to tell her story. There was time for the woman to read the 
name upon the corner of the little handkerchief Alida was holding to her 
eyes. At last, however, the child sobbed out, “I thought — that — it— was 
—papa in that carriage — and it wasn’t.” So the woman looked at the 
gentleman who was still staring out of the window, and got an idea of what 
“papa” might be like. She went on asking a few more artful questions, 
and presently, she said, “ My dear child, I was just going to the hotel to 
ask after you. Mr. Elmer, your papa, has gone on to Liverpool; he heard 
that a man who had stolen your little dog had taken him there. There 
was no time to be lost, so he went right on; but he asked me, as a friend 
whom he used to know very well before you were born, to stop and bring 
you on with me. My name is Henriques, — Madame Henriques.” 

“But,” said Alida, “my bag and my things are all at the hotel, and papa’s 
too.” 

“We'll leave papa’s things,” said the clever woman. “He will telegraph 
for them ; but you will want your little travelling-bag. Here, Nancy!” she 
said, calling to another woman who was waiting near. “ Nancy is my maid, 
my dear,” and a glance passed between the two, showing that each under- 
stood the part she was playing. “ Nancy, will you kindly get this little 
miss’s bag and things and pay her bill? Give Nancy your little purse, 
dear,” she added. 

“But must n’t I go with her and show her, and speak to the landlady 
before I go, and give the chambermaid her shilling ?” said Alida. 

“No, my pet,” said Madame Henriques. “We have not time for that. 
Nancy will go a great deal quicker than you can, and if she is left no matter, 
she can come in the next train; but Mr. Elmer and Pincher will never 
forgive me if I do not bring you with me.” So Alida held out her little 
portemonnaie to the woman, who took it and hurried away, as if to go into 
the hotel, while Madame Henriques lifted Alida into a carriage of the train 
and got in with her. Ina very few minutes they were off. 

Now, as you have guessed by this time, this story was all a falsehood. 
Madame Henriques was a woman who trained children to dance in the 
theatres. She was going with a number of them to America, and, seeing 
this pretty and graceful little girl, she thought she could make use of her. 
She supposed that Alida was an English girl, and that if she could get her 
safely out of the country it would be very hard for her friends to trace her. 
In truth, Alida was born in America, but when she was a wee baby she 
crossed the ocean and went to Pau in France, where her mother died, and 
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she had always. lived in Europe. It may seem strange that Mr. Elmer 
had. no waiting-maid for his little daughter. But he had discharged the 
one whom he brought from France with him at Edinburgh, because she 
wanted to return home, and as he was going to sail for America almost 
immediately he did not like to engage a new one till he arrived in New York, 

For some time Madame Henriques entertained Alida very pleasantly, 
She put a great. many questions, to. her, and, found out that she 
could speak French and dance and recite, poetry, and she made up her 
mind not to lose her, She intended to train her for the theatre, So at 
last, as the little girl grew sleepy and hungry, she gave her some supper 
from a basket she had with her, and then took Alida into her own lap, 
and got her to sleep very gently... She could be very kind to. a child. if she 
chose. The trouble was, she did not always choose. 

It was morning when they got to Liverpool. Madame Henriques called 
a carriage and put Alida into it with herself. She told the man to. drive 
to some place, the name of which Alida could not remember, and away 
they went. Alida only remembers that it was in a miserable-looking neigh- 
borhood and a tumble-down house, and: that Madame Henriques went away 
and she did not see her again for a long time, She was left alone in a 
room till she grew very tired and fell asleep on a sofa. When she woke 
a man and woman were looking at her. She asked for her father, and 
then where Madame Henriques was ; but these people said they knew noth- 
ing of either; Mrs, Thompson was to bring.a little girl from the country 
to be taught to be a fairy, and they supposed she must be the one, Then 
she told her story. They exchanged looks, as much as to say that it was 
best to get Alida out of the way as soon as, possible, So the man went 
off, and as soon as he was gone.the woman told Alida that if she wanted 
to see her father again she must be very good and do what she was told. 
Then the man returned and said that Mr. Elmer had’ been obliged to sail 
for America that morning, but, that, he had left. word for his little girl to 
be brought after him. Poor little. Alida! nobody had ever spoken anything 
but truth to her, and she did not know that there was such a thing as a lie. 
So she tried to be as cheerful as she could, and to give no trouble, though 
things were very strange to her. 

Where was Mr. Elmer all this time? He was detained at ——, and was 
taken to see first one lost dog and then another, but of course no Pincher. 
He had to give up at last and take the night train for Carlisle, and when 
he reached it almost everybody in the house was asleep. He did not like 
to disturb Alida that night with the sad news that Pincher was lost, so 
he went to his own bedroom, 

The next morning his terror and grief at finding no little daughter to 
greet him cannot be described. The chambermaid had left her in her 
room for a few minutes, and had been called away to attend to some new 
arrivals. A policeman had seen a little girl on the platform watching for 
some one, but had not noticed where she went, Carlisle is a place where 
several railroad lines meet, Mr, Elmer could only conclude that she had 
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been enticed away by somebody. He offered a large reward and consulted 
with the police. Many days were spent in waiting at Carlisle for news, 
but none came. Then he was advised to.go to London. Any one stealing 
a child would be most likely to seek at once a large city. So he went to 
London, and there spent some months. He heard of many lost children, 
and helped to restore some of them to. their homes, but his own little 
daughter he could not find. Then some information he received sent him 
to Paris, but after staying there some time, he was just as far off as ever 
from the object of his search. So he went back to England in the winter ; 
and the thought came to him that Alida, missing him in the train, might 
have taken it into her head to go back to Melrose. She had wanted, he 
remembered, to go back with him, and had said playfully, as he bade her 
good by, “ Papa, if you don’t come at five o’clock I shall go right back to 
Melrose. Pincher would run right home there if he got lost, I’m sure.” 

So he went to Melrose and to the George Inn. But nobody had seen 
his little girl. He could not bear to leave the place; all hope seemed to 
be gone. He could not bear to sit in the rooms where they had been 
together, and yet he felt at night that he must come home to them. He 
went out every day to walk about the spots where they had gone together, 
thinking of his little daughter till his heart was almost broken. 

One day —a cold, gray day in December —he was out upon the hills. 
He had just come to that spot on the road from Abbotsford where Sir 
Walter Scott always used to stop his horses to look upon the beautiful 
view. When Sir Walter’s body was being taken to his burial-place at 
Dryburg Abbey, the horses which drew the hearse, and which were his 
own favorite pair, halted at this very spot and for several minutes would 
not go on past the place their dead master loved so well. 

Mr. Elmer was standing there thinking how Alida’s eyes had filled with 
tears when he told her this story, when he saw creeping down the hillside 
a shivering, starved-looking dog. The dog watched him timidly, and crept 
nearer. A strange feeling came over Mr. Elmer, and all at once he cried, 
“Pincher? Pinnie?” The words were not out of his lips before the dog 
gave a wild bound and then flew right to him, and in a moment was scram- 
bling up into his arms crying and trying to kiss him as dogs do. 

Mr. Elmer could only sit down by the roadside and just fondle and caress 
Pincher, for Pincher it was. An old shepherd who was coming along the 
road stopped and looked at them with amusement. Then touching his 
cap respectfully, he said, “Eh, sir, but yon ’s a strange sight to see. It is 
now sax months and mair we have all of us kenned the bit doggie, but 
ne’er has it been known to come near human creature. We just ca-aed it 
the wee wild tyke, and put out for it the bit scraps to eat, but never to 
laddie or lassie would it come to the call. Aiblen’s, sir, the dog kens you, 
and you ken the dog.” 

There was no doubt about that, and no mistaking Mr. Elmer’s joy at 
finding Pincher. Something told him he would yet find Alida too. 

Walter Mitchell. 
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A FEW WORDS ABOUT OATHS. 


“*T*O swear is neither brave, polite, nor wise,” says Cowper; and it is 

certainly to be hoped that none of “Our Young Folks ” have taken 
up or fallen into so bad a habit. But if they are fond of reading, —as of 
course they are, — and if they read plays and novels, especially those of 
our older and classic writers, they will frequently meet with profane oaths ; 
for fictitious literature, it must be remembered, for the most part represents 
men and manners as they actually are, rather than as they should be. Now, 
as many of these oaths are obsolete, antiquated, or singular, it may not be 
amiss to give some explanation of their origin and meaning. 

One of the most common is Zounds. This is a curtailment and corrup- 
tion of His wounds, or God’s wounds, that is, the wounds received by 
Christ — regarded as God the Son, the second person in the Trinity — from 
the soldier who pierced his side with a spear after he had expired upon 
the cross. (John xix. 34.) Sir John Perrot, a reputed son of Henry the 
Eighth, is said to have been the first who swore by God’s wounds, a phrase 
which, in its softened form of Zounds, was adopted by Queen Elizabeth, 
and became her favorite form of asseveration. Oons, Tony Lumpkin’s usual 
interjection, — in Goldsmith’s play, “She Stoops to Conquer,” — is only a 
variation of the same oath, the word wounds being pronounced in former 
times as now, both wowndz and woondz. ’Sdeath and ’Sblood are in like 
manner, contractions of His death and His blood or of God’s death and 
God’s blood. The latter phrase is sometimes disguised as Odsf/ut, and in 
this form it occurs in the “ Melodies ” of that world-renowned Bostonian, 
Mother Goose, who, like Shakespeare, “was not for an age, but for all 
time.” Our readers, both old and young, will recall the exclamation made 
by head constable Gridiron in consequence of the disturbance of the peace 
by those disorderly fellows, Pot, Ladle, Spit, and Pudding-stick, on the 
famous occasion when 

“The sow came in with the saddle.” 

The obscure oath of Odd splutter her nails signifies God’s blood and the 
nails which fastened him to the cross. Similarly Zooks or Adzooks means 
God’s hooks, that is, the hooks which were supposed to have been used for 
the same purpose. Odsbodikins —an oath which Scott puts into the mouth 
of Queen Elizabeth, as readers of Kenilworth will remember — is of like 
signification, a bodkin being a sort of sharp-pointed nail; or the latter part 
of the word may be a diminutive of body. In Dickens —as, What the Dick- 
ens did he want ?—we have a diminutive of Devil (vulgarly pronounced 
div’l), the process of corruption being Devilkins, Divilkins, Dilkins or 
Divkins, Dickins or Dickens. The name of the great novelist, it is worth 
remarking, had no such unworthy origin, but is of entirely different deriva- 
tion and signification. Marry is a corruption of the name of the Virgin 
Mary, which is pronounced by the English as if spelt Mair’ry, and not as 
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in this country, Ma’ry. La (pronounced /aw) and Laws are vicious pronun- 
ciations of Lord. “Lauk a mercy on me!” the ejaculation of the old 
woman so rudely treated by a pedler of the name of Stout, is simply 
“Lord have mercy on me!” The familiar exclamation, “O dear me/” is 
thought to be a corruption of the Italian words O Dio mio, that is, O my 
God! The vulgar addition of swz— O dear me, suz! — is a slovenly altera- 
tion of the word stvs. Zgadis a euphemism for one of the most common 
and blasphemous forms of taking God’s name in vain. 

And this leads us, in conclusion, to remind our readers that the seventh 
commandment is, “ Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in 
- vain ; for the Lord will not hold him guiltless that taketh his name in vain.” 


Do not forget it, boys. 
M.S. R. 


eS 2 


THE BROOK. 


I AM tired” said the brook, complaining, 

“T fain would stop a little while to rest; 

The clouds would weary were they always raining, 
The bird, if she forever built her nest! 


“The stars withdraw from heaven and cease their shining, 
The sun himself drops down into the west. 

I fain would stop,” the brook kept on repining, 
“And catch my breath, and be an instant blessed. 


* All day a voice calls, ‘Follow, dearest, follow,’ 
And toiling on, I seek to reach the goal, 

Nor pause to list to yonder happy swallow, 
Telling in song the secret of his soul.” 


“QO foolish brook!” the wind blew, in replying, 
“Am I not always with you on the wing? 

Cease your fond mourning, cease your weary sighing, 
And thank your stars for such companioning !” 


The sun came up across the silver dawning, 
And hung a golden flame against the sky; 
He dallied not to drink the dews of morning, 
And when the night fell; /o/ the brook was dry / 


At rest! at rest! no more of toil unceasing ; 
No watering of the roots of shrub or tree ; 
No hoarding from the rain, nor still increasing, 


To lose itself, at last, within the sea! 
Mary N. Prescott. 





Prairie-Chickens. 


PRAIRIE-CHICKENS. 


gee of my chief amusements when I lived on a farm in Illinois was 
trapping prairie-chickens. I call it an amusement, because we all con- 
sidered it great sport; but in the course of a year or two it grew something 
like a business. Sometimes I had thirty or forty traps set at once, and when 
the snow lay deep on the ground and the poor birds were hard pressed 
with hunger, I was kept quite busy from morning till night. Those which 
we did not need to use at home I sold to the traders, and as I sometimes 
caught between one hundred and two hundred dozen in the course of the 
winter, I was able to keep myself well supplied with pocket-money. 

In those days there were no railroads, and the traders took the game 
in wagons nearly a hundred miles to St. Louis. From there it was sent 
to Pittsburg by steamboat, and thence to the Eastern cities in wagons. 
Of course there was great danger of losing the whole if a few warm days 
should occur, but if a shipment came through in good condition the profits 
were very large, for the birds could be readily sold for four or five dollars 
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a brace. ~There have been great changes in facilities of transportation 
since then, and prairie-chickens are now as cheap and almost as plenty as 
common poultry in the Eastern cities at certain times of the year. 

The birds are called by naturalists 7e¢rao cupido in Latin, and Pinnated 
Grouse in English. In the Eastern markets they are usually called 
“grouse,” but the local name in the Prairie States where they are found 
is “ prairie-chickens ” or “ prairie-hens.” In color, form, and habits they 
closely resemble their little cousins, the quails, but are much larger, —a 
full-grown male sometimes weighing nearly four pounds. Unlike all the 
other species of American grouse, they are never found in woods or under- 
brush, but live exclusively on the open prairie. When other food is diffi- 
cult of access, they sometimes resort to the top branches of trees on the 
outskirts of a forest for the purpose of feeding on the leaf-buds. 

In the summer they live singly or in pairs, in the fall and winter in large 
flocks, which often number one thousand or more. At the breeding season 
they separate, and are found thinly dispersed over the prairies, preferring 
the low lands and ravines, where they can best find shelter and concealment 
in the rank grass and under isolated bushes. The young broods range in 
separate coveys until the end of September, about which time they begin 
to unite into flocks. Their favorite feeding-grounds are the stubble-fields 
in the fall, and the cornfields in the winter, in which they make enormous 
depredations if the corn is left standing, as it often is, until late in Decem- 
ber. When the ground is bare of snow, especially in the early spring, they 
are very fond of closely cropped pastures, to which they resort at regular 
hours every day, to feed on the tender blades of grass. 

When mating the males fight as fiercely as game-cocks. I have watched 
them many a time within a few yards from behind a fence, much amused 
by their grotesque movements and their cackling, which sounds exactly 
like hysterical laughter. 

Their nests are made of leaves and grass on the bare ground, often with 
no shelter or concealment whatever excepting the dead grass of the prairie ; 
but usually they are placed under a solitary bush or clump of dwarf willows. 
The eggs are laid in April or May, and are from eight to twelve in number, 
about one third the size of a common hen’s egg, of a dusky white color, 
with reddish-brown spots. The hen sits eighteen days. The young chicks 
run with great activity the moment they are out of the shell, like young 
quails. If surprised, they scatter in all directions and hide among the 
weeds and grass. They are so nearly of the color of the dead leaves and 
grass, and lie so close, taking advantage of any slight shelter or depression 
in the ground, that it is very difficult to find them. I have sometimes 
searched for a large brood for hours without finding more than two or three; 
and frequently have discovered one only by treading directly upon it, hear- 
ing a faint squeak, and feeling it writhe under my foot. I made many 
attempts to domesticate them, but with very indifferent success. They will 
thrive as well as common barn-door fowls in a cage or coop, but their wild 
instincts are never subdued, and if set at liberty when full grown, after 
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having been kept in confinement from the time they are hatched, they fly 
without an instant’s hesitation to the open prairie. 

Their flight is strong and rapid, resembling very much that of the com- 
mon quail. They rise heavily from the ground and fly in a direct line, usually 
down the wind, if surprised or alarmed. In their ordinary flight their wings 
vibrate rapidly a second or two, and are then held expanded and motionless 
until the impetus is exhausted, when the motion is repeated. 

Early in the morning during the spring, in still weather, you will hear 
a very peculiar noise proceeding from every part of the prairie. It is a dull, 
booming sound, uttered three times in rapid succession, each note sharply 
accented, and the last equal in length to the other two. It is utterly unlike 
any other sound that I have ever heard, excepting the note of the night- 
hawk, to which it bears a slight resemblance. The sound is very puzzling 
to strangers who chance to take an early ride across the prairie and hear 
it for the first time ; and they are usually very incredulous when told that 
it is the “buzzing,” as the country people call it, of the prairie-chickens. 
It is the love note of the male bird, and is produced by an organ as singular 
as the sound itself. On each side of the neck is a flat plume of straight 
black feathers about four inches long, fixed to the skin half an inch from 
the head, and lying close along the sides of the neck. Under these plumes 
are patches of naked yellow skin, which the bird has the power of inflating 
with air. When inflated, they look precisely like two halves of a Sicily 
orange, placed on the two sides of the neck. The bird then lowers his 
head, trails and stiffens his wings like a turkey-gobbler, erects his tail and 
the plumes upon his neck, and utters his peculiar notes by forcing the air 
through the nostrils. The sound is not loud, but very distinct, and can 
sometimes be heard at the distance of a mile. 

From the crested appearance produced by the erection of these plumes 
the birds take the name of Pinnated Grouse. At a distance, with their crests 
and tails erected, they are frequently mistaken for rabbits, and the resem- 
blance is certainly very striking. 

Prairie-chickens afford the best sport in the months of August and Sep- 
tember, when the young broods with their parent birds frequent the stubble- 
fields and meadows, which by this time are overgrown with an after-growth 
of weeds and grass sufficient to give them a good cover. They lie so close 
that your pointer will sometimes seize one in his jaws if he is young and 
impetuous. You walk up within a few feet before your bird will fly. He 
rises with a vigorous burst that almost startles you unless you are accus- 
tomed to his ways, uttering at the same time a low, rapid cackle. When 
he reaches the level of your eye, at which time he will be about thirty yards 
distant, is the moment to shoot. The birds usually do not fly until they are 
disturbed one by one, and you can often secure the whole covey. Later 
in the season, when the cover afforded by the grass and stubble fields dis- 
appears, they become more shy ; and it is only occasionally and by accident 
that you can get within range with a shot-gun. 

By this time they have assembled in large flocks, and spend the night 
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and the middle of the day on the open prairie. From daybreak until nine 
o’clock they come in from their roosting-places in scattering parties of three 
or four to several hundred. By nine o’clock the earliest arrivals begin 
to return, and at noon the fields are deserted. About four o’clock they 
come in again, and a few stragglers remain until the last of the lingering 
twilight. 

During the whole time they are on their feeding-grounds a large detach- 
ment is always perched upon the fences and trees near by, stretching their 
necks and anxiously reconnoitring in all directions. If an intruder ap- 
proaches too near, the sentinels take flight, and are followed at once by 
the whole flock. They can be easily shot with a rifle, however, by creeping 
cautiously towards them, stooping so as to be concealed as much as possible 
by the fence. It is a matter of pride with a Western sportsman to hit them 
only in the head or neck. It is very much like shooting at the neck of 
a bottle, but as the bird holds his head and neck erect and motionless, 
presenting a well-defined and steady mark, a good marksman will succeed 
about once in three times, at a distance of sixty yards. 

The traps for catching them are of various kinds. A very successful one 
is a large coop with a trap-door on the top, over which is ‘suspended an 
ear of corn for bait. The trap-door is held closed by a spring, which yields 
to the weight of the bird when he steps upon it, and lets him drop through 
the opening into the trap. Sometimes, when the birds are hard pressed 
by hunger, the top of the trap will be crowded with them, all struggling to 
get at the bait, and the trap will be filled quite full in the course of an hour. 

Another kind in universal use is made of slats laid up like a log-house, 
in the shape of a very flat pyramid, the whole bound tightly together by a 
strong elastic stick laid over the top, and its ends bent down and fastened 
to the two bottom slats with cords or leather straps. It is set with a 
common “ figure-four” trigger, and is a very sure trap, but catches only 
one, or sometimes two at a time. 

Immense numbers of them are taken throughout the Prairie States from 
November until the first or the middle of February, after which time until 
August they are protected by law in nearly all the States. A great many 
are sent to the Eastern cities, but a still larger number are consumed in 
Chicago, St. Louis, and in all the towns and villages throughout the exten- 
sive and populous region where they are taken. As their sale depends 
very greatly upon the condition in which they are brought to market, it is 
a great object to deface their plumage as little as possible. The most 
approved method of killing them when taken from the trap is to strike them 
a blow on the side of the head close to the beak with the edge of a piece 
of wood shaped like a common flat ruler. They are then allowed to freeze, 
packed carefully in barrels, and sent eastward by express as quickly as 
possible. 

I knew a firm in a small town in Iowa some six years since that bought 
one thousand dollars’ worth each day for ten successive days during a very 

cold “snap.” Sometimes after a night of very severe cold the farmers 
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drive with their sleds to their roosting-places on the prairie and find the 
poor birds scattered upon the snow frozen to death by hundreds, ‘They 
bring them in to the traders piled up like loads of corn, — no questions are 
asked, and they are packed and ‘shipped away like the rest. 

It is the general impression (which I am inclined to think is correct) that 
the prairie-chickens increase up to a certain limit as the country is settled. 
In a tract of country but thinly settled, or totally without inhabitants, a 
severe winter sometimes leaves so few survivors that several seasons are 
required to reproduce their average numbers. The food supplied by the 
settlements seems to more than compensate for the destruction which is 
continually going on. The settlement of the country also drives out the 
prairie-wolves, whose depredations upon the eggs and the young broods 
probably destroy a far greater number than their human enemies. 

The pinnated grouse is now found only in the prairie country west of the“ 
Wabash River ; but it was once abundant on the Pickaway Plains, on the 
Sciota River in Ohio ; in several localities in New Jersey and Long Island ; 
on Martha’s Vineyard, the Elizabeth Islands, and Mt. Desert Island. 

It had been well known to the sportsmen of New York ever since the 
settlement of the country, and from quite an early date had been protected 
by a statute of the State. An amusing story is told about the introduction 
of the bill in the State Legislature. The bird was formerly called by the 
Long-Islanders the “ heath-hen.” The clerk of the Assembly, mistaking the 
words, read the heading of the bill, “A Bill for the Preservation of the 
Heathen on Long Island”; and pronounced the words in the same way 
wherever they occurred in the body of the bill. As soon as he had finished 
reading, a farmer from one of the frontier counties sprang to his feet and 
warmly opposed its passage. In the course of his remarks it appeared 
that he supposed the “heathen” mentioned to be /udians, towards whom 
he entertained sentiments similar to those of the present settlers on the 


Western plains. 
Professor F. M. Gray. 


CTRGORDOD D9 


A HORRIBLE NAME. 


OLDEN-HAIRED Lew, the gay little soul, 
Five years old and a month to boot, — 
The plumpest, roundest, rosiest roll 
That ever rejoiced in his first “boy’s suit,” — 


Much to his mamma’s concern and wonder, 
Came to her choking with sobs last week, 
Great bright drops, like the rain after thunder, 

Washing the rose in his dimpled cheek. 
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“Mamma!” (a sob, while the fat little finger 
Played with her delicate lace without blame,) 
“Brother Leander” (pink cheeks growing pinker) 
“Has ’boosed me and called me a horrible name!” 


“What was it, love?” and the sunshiny head 
Lay like a flower in mamma’s embrace. 

“ Tell me the horrible word that he said, 
And naughty Leander shall suffer disgrace.” 
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“ Boo-hoo! we were playing this afternoon, 

Out in the pasture that’s close to the wood,” — 
(Like a Cupid in jacket and pantaloon, 

The fat little fellow on tiptoe stood,)— 


“When Leander got mad,” — tears enough for a river, — 
“ And as true—as true as my name is Lew Melliton,” — 
Mouth drawn, and the plump little face all a quiver, — 
“He called me—he called me —the Livinc SKELETON!” 
Eleanor C. Donnelly. 
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A CAT’S GRATITUDE. 
AS TOLD BY MASTER FRANK DASKETT. 


“ N OW, Aunt Fanny! You never saw anything so shamefully ungrateful 

as a cat can be!” cried Frank Daskett, a rosy-cheeked, bright-eyed 
boy fourteen years of age. He was a lover of Aunt Fanny, and had come 
to make her an evening call; and they were having a grand argument about 
cats, Frank declaring that they were “horrid,” and Aunt Fanny persisting 
in calling them “ darlings.” 

‘“‘'Phey are so very clean too,” she continued. “I never saw a cat with a 
dirty face and paws, and I Aave seen a boy.” Here she made a little face 
at him. 

“T hope you think my paws are clean,” said Frank, spreading out his 
hands; “and I ’d rather have a dirty face than run away from my best 
friends.” 

“O, is that what the cat did? Come and sit close by me on the sofa, 
and tell me all about it. I ’ll promise not to be like the man who, 

* Convinced against his will, 
Was of the same opinion still.’ 
I'll own that cats are ‘horrid,’ if you can prove it.” 

“It’s a bargain,” cried Frank, and making one bound to the sofa, which 
was boy-like, and taking possession of one of Aunt Fanny’s hands, which 
was quite lover-like and comfortable, he began. 

“When father died last summer, the doctor said that mother’s health 
would be improved if we left New York, and lived in the country. So we 
bought the pretty place in this town where we now live, and had a tremen- 
dous time moving our traps.” 

“ Rat-traps?” inquired Aunt Fanny. 

“ No, — furniture and things, you know.” 

“O, well; don’t talk slang any more if you can help it. I thought the 
mention of ‘traps’ had something to do with the cat story.” 

“ Now, Aunt Fanny, you ’re a—h’m.” He cleared his throat, squeezed 
her hand, laughed merrily, and went on. “Well, everything had been sent 
except two bandboxes, three bundles, and Dick, the family cat; then my 
mother and sisters went off in an early train, leaving me to bring up these 
treasures, after I had locked up the house and.carried the key to our agent. 

“I put Dick in a big basket with a cover, and shouldering the rest of the 
plagues I started for the New Haven depot. The bothering old family cat 
kept up a continual bouncing ; first his head, then his tail, then all four 
legs would burst out of the basket, while I jammed and slammed down the 
cover with my elbow every minute. I held the basket on my arm, you see, 
and my elbow was just over the cover, or Dick would have been out and 
off, before you could say ‘ Jack Robinson.’ 
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“As it was, when he found that he could n’t get out, he began to squeal 
like a steam-whistle, and before I got to the depot I was followed by a 

ragged regiment of little beggars, all howling, ‘Give us the cat, mister, we’ll 

drown him fur yer.’ 

“Then Dick bounced his head out of the basket, screaming like mad, 
his eyes glaring, and the beggar-boys, delighted, danced round me, shouting, 
‘Olook! Itain’t no cat atall! It’s a young taggar out of the ‘nagerie.’ 
Say, mister! what’ll you take for the tagger ?’ 

“O, was n’t I glad when I got to the depot! and was n’t I mad, when I 
found that I was five minutes too late! I sat down breathless, with both 
my feet on the basket, and wondered what I should do with the horrible 
beast and the rest of the tr — things. 

“ All at once I remembered that a friend of my mother, a Mrs. Stout, 
lived near, and picking up my bundles and Dick, whom I began to hate 
like poison, I went to her house, intending to return for the eight-o’clock 
train. 

“Why,” she exclaimed when I entered, ‘how d’ ye do? I thought you 
all went to the country to-day.’ 

“¢So we did, that is, the rest did, and I got left; I was too late; and O, 
do please give me a string to tie up a wretch I ’ve got out in the hall.’ 

“Goodness! Did you find a thief in the house ?’ cried my friend. 

“QO no, it’s only our blessed family cat, that I am bound to take up 
with me. He is out there in a basket, with a big bundle on top of it, to 
keep him safe. I suppose my mother would turn me out of doors if I 
should lose him, but I could chop off his head with pleasure.’ 

“¢Q you bad boy !’ said Mrs. Stout. ‘I shall repeat Mother Goose, a little 
altered, for your benefit,’ and, striking a tragedy attitude, she said : — 


‘Ding! dong! bell! 

Pussy ’s in a basket. 

Who put her in? 

Little Frankie Daskett. 

Who pulled her out? 

Good Mrs. Stout. 
O, what a naughty boy was that 
To want to kill his mother’s cat ! 
Who never did him any harm, 
But in a basket on his arm 
Just screeched and screamed a little bit, 
And had a cat-a-lept-ic fit. 
*Cause she preferred to stay at home 
And never, never more to roam.’ 


“Of course I laughed at this, and then we went together to see Dick. 

“Poor thing,’ said Mrs. Stout. ‘ Let him out for a little while.’ 

“<Let him out! that’s‘easy ; but how are you going to get him in again?’ 

“«¢ Why, any one would think it was an anaconda! Poor old Dick! he’s 
as gentle as a lamb ; just let him stretch his legs a little, and he will go back 
of his own accord.’ 

“You think so! Very well, ma’am; then we ’ll let the gentle lamb step 


out.’ 
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“TI took the bundle away, and instantly out bounced ‘the lamb’ with a 
growl long and loud, his fur all in a perfect frizz, his tail in a high arch, 
and twice the natural size, and his eyes glaring. He rushed into the parlor, 
dashed under the sofa, and lay there with his back tight against the wall, 
spitting with all his might and main, — beat any tobacco-chewer / ever saw. 
We left him there, shut the doors, and I sat down, glad enough that he was 
safe so far, anyhow. 

“Then at six o’clock we had such a jolly dinner, — oyster-soup, roast-beef, 
and macaroni and things, and a gorgeous meringue-pie:to wind up with! 
I had two pieces. It was particularly jolly, because I knew that there was 
only a great stupid boiled ham for our dinner in the new house. You see, 
there would be such lots to do that the cook and all hands would have to 
work like beavers to make things comfortable for mother. The cook boiled 
the ham and took it up from the city, and I only wish she had had the 
cat instead. 

“ Well, after dinner Mr. and Mrs. Stout and their daughter, a very pretty 
young lady, and I played a game called ‘parlor tenpins.’ The board is 
about as long as a piano, with alternate stripes of black-walnut and satin- 
wood, with an alley down the side for the balls to run back. The tenpins 
are about four inches high, and you knock them down with a cue and little 
balls like billiard-balls. The game counts the same way as with the big 
tenpins, and it is quite jolly. Every once in a while I took a peep at Dick 
under the sofa, who put up his back and spit at me regularly. I tell you 
what! he was mad enough for a dozen. 

“I was so engaged with the tenpins that I never thought of the time, and 
when Mr. Stout said, ‘You must excuse me, Frank, but if you want to 
catch the eight-o’clock train, you have only fifteen minutes to do it in,’ I 
was scared enough. I made a dart under the sofa for that abominable 
family cat, and got an awful scratch ; and then began a scrimmage of the 
very first class. The depravity of that cat was beyond any that I ever 
knew! He seemed to be a cat o’ nine tails, for they went whisking over 
and under everything like a flash of lightning, and chasing after him got 
me into such a state of perspiration and rage and flurry, that I could have 
poked at him with a red-hot poker with pleasure. As it was, Mr. Stout 
poked him with his cane, and I dragged him out from under the efagére 
by his tail, and got him into his basket scratching and screaming, while we 
tied him fast, and then there were just five minutes to eight o’clock. 

“T shouldered my bundles and the old cat once more, and ran all the way 
to the depot, —O dear! just in time to see the last car going up the avenue. 

“This was awful! My mother would be certain that I had been robbed 
and murdered if I did not make my appearance, and especially the folks would 
lament and rend their garments over the irreparable loss of the owl of a 
family cat! So I set out to run at the top of my speed, and when I was 
just about beat out I reached the cars at Forty-Second Street, and begged 
a brakeman to pull me up the steps into the car, for I could not have 
jumped I was so exhausted. 
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“I got home safely at last, with the boxes, bundles, and the wretch of a 
cat, who kept up such an incessant whine, that a fat old lady some seats 
in front turned round, and said, looking all over the car through her spec- 

tacles, ‘If that there baby has got the stomach-ache, which I raither calcu- 

late it have, I’ve got a bottle of peppermint in my bag which the baby’s 

mar is welcome to.’ Not being able to find the baby, she turned back 

again, and sat down very quickly, as a red-nosed man said in an angry 

voice, ‘’T ain’t a babby at all, mum. It’s a cat; and it’s wuss than a 

screech-owl, a sick monkey, and a laughing hyena in a bunch. I advise 

the chap that’s got it to cut off its tail just behind its ears; certain cure 

fur that kind of stomach-ache.’ 

“ Everybody shouted and screamed with laughter, and an apple-faced boy, 
who sat just behind me, proposed, with a chuckle, to take the old lady’s 
peppermint and try a good big dose of it on the cat. So we asked her 
very politely; but she shut her eyes tight, and sniffed at us, and told us 
‘to go ‘long and bring the pesky cat to her, and she ’d chuck it out of 
winder.’ 

“ Well, at last we got home safe, — cats, bags, boxes, and bundles, — and 
I was hugged and kissed and scolded as usual. They always mix these 
three things together, and as I’m the best boy in the world, Aunt Fanny, 
I suppose the scolding is only to keep me from spoiling ; but would you 
believe it? That cat! shat cat// after all that I had done and suffered 
for him! that cat! it’s oo dreadful to tell —” 

“What? Did he kill you all in your sleep? Tell me quick, and don’t 
frighten me so.” 

Frank heaved a deep sigh, and went on, with his eyes dilated, and in a 
low, impressive voice, “ We all gathered round the basket, and I untied the 
strings. Dick was as silent as the grave, and we supposed that he was 
in a sweet refreshing sleep. We softly lifted the cover, — SCR-E-E-E-E, 
pounce! Like lightning he darted out, scratched my mother’s face, scratched 
my sister’s face, scratched the cook’s face, scratched my face, took a flying 
leap over our heads, and we have never seen hide nor hair of him since ! 

“There ’s gratitude for restoring him to the bosom of his family! Don’t 
talk to me about cats after that, Aunt Fanny. I might forgive him every- 
thing else but scratching mother’s face ; only think, mother’s/ It’s rather 
too steep for me to get over. Why, it frightened her so that she tumbled 
right over in a heap on the floor, and we fished her up out of her long 
skirts almost upside down. I declare I had to laugh, and it is the funniest 
feeling, laughing when you are in a rage ; it gave me the hiccoughs, and I "ll 
give Dick the kick-ups if I ever set eyes on him again. Yes, ma’am.” 

Aunt Fanny laughed till she cried over the cat tale, and then observed, 
“Well, Mr. Frank, Dick was ‘horrid,’ I admit, to scratch faces in that pro- 
miscuous manner ; I deplore his want of respect for your excellent mother, 
but with you it was a fair fight.” 

“ Aunt Fanny! h’m,” here he cleared his throat. “That’s the shabbiest 
thing I ever knew you to say!” 
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“Not at all. Listen to a little natural history. Cats don’t love people, 
they love places. If a family moves away from a house the cat says, ‘ Bless 
ye, my children, go and be happy ; but here / remain.’ 


“* Mid pleasures and palaces, though ye may roam, 

It’s not my intention to leave this here home. 

There ’s a charm in the rat-holes and mouse-holes what's here, 

Which seek through the world is ne’er met with elsewhere. 
Ho-maiou, Ho-maiou, 
Sweet, sweet Ho-maiou, 

There ’s no place like Ho-maiou, 

There ’s no-maiou — place — like — 
Ho-maiou-ou-ou.” 


Aunt Fanny sang this tender lament with her eyes turned up sentimen- 
tally, and her hand on her heart; but Frank did not shed a single tear. On 
the contrary, he laughed and said, “ Well, I suppose then that there must 
be something catty about me; for once when I went to a party with my 
sister, she came up to me and whispered, ‘Do behave yourself, Frank. 
Hold your head up, and take your hands out of your pockets. You look 
just like a cat in a strange garret.’ I was standing round feeling miser- 
able, stepping on everybody’s toes and dresses, and wishing myself home.” 

“Just like the cat, or your sister would n’t have given you the benefit 
of the proverb. I am sure you must have read of cats who were taken 
many miles away, and astonished every one by ‘turning up’ days after in 
their accustomed corner, as if they had never left it, and I should not be 
the least surprised to hear from the new family who are living in your house 
in the city that Dick is peacefully squatting on the best and softest sofa- 
pillow, washing his face, and nourishing vengeance against you who tore 
him away from his beloved home, and the old lady who insulted him in 
the cars by accusing him of having the stomach-ache. O, it was base! So 
he thinks. When you imagined that he was only howling in his basket, 
no doubt the poor thing was asking you, ‘Why, O why have I been poked 
and jammed into this cat-a-comb? How can I help cat-erwauling ?’ 

“Well, if Dick thought that, I don’t wonder he fought and scratched so. 
But I would n’t have believed that he cou/d be such a savage!” 

So the story was told, and Frank felt better. You may be sure that he 
got a great piece of plum-cake this evening, and that Aunt Fanny, who 
could not have swallowed a crumb without being ill after it, enjoyed his 
enjoyment. She said it was catching to see such a happy face, and all 
her sorrowful thoughts flew up to the moon like a witch on a broomstick. 

There will doubtless be a successor to Dick in Frank’s family ; and wher- 
ever he is, there, you may be sure, the cats are having a lively time. 

Aunt Fanny. 








GUR YOUNG CONTR 


MY SNAG CREEK CATASTROPHE. 


= OW, child, do ride carefully, don’t get into any scrapes, be back by night- 
fall, and above all things don’t scare up young Chippewa on the road.” 

I made some fair promises and rode away. We were going to hunt stray sheep, 
Osowa and I. They had escaped while Toy was lying senseless from a butting he 
had received from a wild buck which had been lately introduced to his flock. Toy 
being too badly used up to accompany us, we were going alone, taking with us 
Grip, the shepherd-dog. 

Unfortunately for my obedient disposition our route led directly over Chippewa 
Hill. Pap was out in the road trying to milk a vicious buffalo cow with a pair 
of tongs. He hailed us with ‘‘ Hoo-gee ! hoo-gee ! hike !” 

We didn’t understand the language, and hurried on. Pap hurried right along 
behind us. We hurried faster. Pap boxed Calico’s ears to catch up. Perhaps 
if I had said ‘Seek, Grip, seek!” Pap might have concluded to go back to his 
milking ; but I didn’t just like to do that; I did make up faces, however, while 
Osowa grunted and made backward shoves, and other suggestive gestures with hands 
and head and feet. Pap grinned benignly and rode on ahead. 

We travelled many miles that day. The last person of whom we inquired was a 
Dutchman. Had he seen some sheep bearing the sign of a little red anchor behind 
the left ear? 

“Vel—doose I underschtant — you vishes— me. to say —shust vere bees de 
scheep — mit de left ear in froont of de leetle red hanchor?” Yes, if he pleased. 
Vel, I sh-a-a-a-n’t to it!” 

We went on our way enlightened. 

The afternoon was half spent when we came to Snag Creek Ford, which we must 
cross before entering the timber belting the third prairie over which we had travelled. 
Heavy showers the day before had raised the creek very high. We sent Pap ahead 
to sound the depth. The water lapped Calico’s sides, but he lacked a few inches 
of swimming, so Osowa and I drew up our feet and floundered through. 

The timber seemed a primitive wilderness. Only a bridle-path led through it. 
The undergrowth was rankly luxuriant, and, swaying from the branches above, the 
three-leaved ivy threatened to kiss our cheeks with poisonous touch. Mutterings 
of thunder warned us of a gathering shower. But to turn back now and go home 
bootyless would have been ‘‘just like girls.” Besides, the storm was bound to 
catch us somewhere, and, as Osowa quaintly expressed it, ‘‘ Dark timber hide little 
people, — Big Thunder no catch um.” So we followed up the hunt. 

Grip grew excited as we penetrated the timber. Impatient sniffs and short, quick 
barks escaped him. Suddenly putting his nose to the ground, he disappeared in the 
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tangled underbrush, . Calico scrambled after. Osowa and I sat still and listened. 
Very soon we heard the scream of a startled hawk, the bleating of a lamb, Grip’s 
bark, and Pap’s vociferous gabble. Dismounting, we tied our ponies to a tree and 
made our way through the underbrush. In an opening of the timber we found a 
little black lamb dead, and half eaten up ; farther on, a quantity of white wool, some 
bloody bones, and the head of a half-grown buck with the sign of a little red anchor 
behind the left ear. Something had been doing shocking work! Pap fell to cutting 
up strange antics by way of explanation. Seizing Grip by the nape of the neck, he 
shook him ferociously, then fastening his teeth in the dog’s shaggy mane, with a 
wolfish growl he fell to devouring him in pretence. Grip didn’t approve of the 
manner of illustrafion. A fight ensued, in which Grip lost some hairs and Pap some 
feathers. Osowa explained a little more intelligibly, ‘Ugh! Bad wolf scalp little’ 
ram — eat him tail up; scalp big sheep too.” 

The mother aad twin of the little dead lamb were grazing near ; but where were 
the rest of the lost sheep? There were ten in all, and we reckoned that not more 
than four had been killed by the prairie-wolves. 

We did n’t hunt farther, for the storm was upon us. Leaving Grip to guard the 
sheep and lamb, we ran in among the trees for shelter. 

**Oo! Bright shine, great water!” said Osowa, as a flash of lightning darted 
along the sky, and a monstrous raindrop settled on her nose. 

I always feel like putting my hands over my eyes when I think of that tornado 
down in the darkening timber. Through the!avenues of the forest rushes of wind went 
wailing like a legion of lost children. Stout-bodied trees fell round us like toppling 
toys. Buckets of water seemed perpetually pouring upon our heads. Through lulls 
in the tempest we could hear the frightened ponies struggling at their b ‘idles. Pap, 
overawed, crept up into a hickory-tree, and drawing his blanket over his head, and 
clasping the branches with arms and legs, swayed to and fro like a parasite. 

Cloud shadows were deepening into night shadows, when Osowa, starting up from 
the ground where we were crouching, said, ‘‘Mad storm choke himself, —no cry 
more,” and, tethering the sheep and lamb together with a cord, began to drag them 
toward the place where we had left the ponies. 

I called Pap. No answer. Motionless as a veiled statue he sat, with back 
reposing against the trunk of the hickory-tree. 

A frightful idea popped into my head. What if Pap had been struck by light- 
ning? But the tree showed no marks of a thunderbolt. Hickory and I being both 
too wet to admit of a climb, I did a horrible thing, considering the uncertainty of Pap’s 
condition, —I began to pelt him with dry sticks. He was only asleep. The sticks 
brought him down immediately. 

A forlorn procession wended its way back through the dripping timber. Osowa 
went ahead and missed the path. ‘ Humph! trail squirm, —find him lose him,” 
was the first intimation I had of our lost condition. 

Then Pap went ahead and led us, ~- where can never be proven by me. As the 
darkness blackened, Pap exulted, and made the timber sound as if an army of whoop- 
ing Indians were leaping from ambuscade. Attracted by the noise of water we 
reached the creek at length, not, however, at the place where we had crossed before, 
as we knew by the steepness of the bank. Pap went in again to sound the depth. 
Was it “‘swimming”? He came back and reported to the contrary by leading Hi 
down to the water. Here a new difficulty presented itself. Old Mother Woolly, 
which Osowa had so faithfully dragged thus far upon the homeward journey, did n’t 
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like the sound of the swollen water, and she wasn’t going in, Pap buffeted to no 
effect. Old Mother Woolly was a determined ‘“‘balkist.” Together we contrived 
a plan by which to help her through. Osowa rode in ahead, leading Pap’s pony 
by the mane; Pap, harnessed to the sheep, walked in next, grasping Calico’s tail 
with both hands ; I rode behind, carrying on my back a hampered lamb. It was 
the very tiniest lamb in the world. If the man in the moon could have peeped down 
through the clouds that veiled his. eyes, I think that grin upon his face would have 
broadened at the funny spectacle we presented. 

T have always been in doubt as to whether Pap really meant to drown Osowa and 
me, or only to scare us smartly. Whatever was his motive, he led us right down 
into Snag Pit, —a horrible place, as one might imagine from the name. [I hadn’t 
gone in far when Hi’s footing gave way, and I knew that we were afloat. Tremen- 
dous. swashes just ahead suggested that Pap and old Mother -Woolly were holding 
a desperate tussle down in the water. Osowa grunted vigorously, and, I’m afraid, 
said some bad words in Indian to Pap. Pap sauced back between dives. 

Hi was a capital swimmer, and I clung to him with a sense of tolerable security, 
until a triumphant whoop from Pap announced that he had gained the shore. 

**Mustang Hi no touch bottom now? swim slow!” Osowa had gone in ahead 
of me, but her voice sounded from behind. What could it mean? Hi was bearing 
me down stream! To attempt to struggle back against the current would have been 
madness ; and the creek was crowded with snags; I dared not draw Hi’s bridle on 
either side for fear that a fatal entanglement might be the result. Instinctively I 
raised my voice and cried for help. 

“Black dark, swift water, many snags — pale-face drown!” Osowa’s. voice 
sounded plaintively helpless above the noise of wind and water. 

My brave little Hi, how nobly he struggled with the current ! but my weight was 
bearing him down. Without me he could doubtless gain the shore. Perhaps I shall 
be’ expected to say just here that when that thought occurred I immediately rolled 
out of the saddle, determined to sacrifice myself for the safety of my pony? What 
really happened was this ; Hi swam plump into a tree, and freed himself by leaving 
mé hanging to a limb. Being treed in Snag Creek is an improvement on being 
drowned in Snag Creek, is it not? 

By a series of marvellous gymnastics (the man in the moon missed ¢haf sight too) 
I managed to poise myself upon the limb, and made a blind, groping scramble toward. 
the body of the tree. It was a regular old hickory monster in which I was lodged. 
I knew the place where it grew, I thought, —a small island which divided the creek 
a few rods above the ford. By a crackling in the bushes farther down stream I 
judged that Hi was ashore. A feeling of safety overcame me, and I dropped some 
thankful tears — on Pap’s head. 

** Goo-ske-ga-que-ta-tree ?” 

I kept perfectly mum. A violent shake from below almost unlimbed me, and ttien 
@ pair of wet hands came prowling into my face. Overpowered with alarm lest the 
perfidious young wretch meditated more mischief, I administered a violent kick that 
ducked him instantly. That was unwise in me. It might have aroused the Indian 
in Pap. Fortunately he did n’t try to reconnoitre the tree again; but I heard him 
swimming round underneath. Suddenly the splashing ceased. Pap had) made a 
discovery of some sort. 

‘*Hoo ! hoo!” a long, low whistle, a chuckle, a whoop, of course, and then Pap 
gave my perch a shake and swam swiftly away, Shortly after I heard him scram- 
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bling up the bank. He had left me for good. The thought made me lonesome 
notwithstanding the ungracious dismissal I had given him. I shouted to Osowa to 
come nearer, but Pap evidently detained her. I felt afraid and awfully desolate, 
All the stories I had ever heard of Indian perfidy came freshly to my mind. What 
if Osowa and Pap had left me to my fate! I was imprisoned in a wild, unfrequented 
place. Osowa might conceal her knowledge, and my whereabouts be undiscovered 
until —I shuddered to think of the consequence. It might continue to rain, and 
the creek continue to rise ; or, still more fearful, far back in the timber I could hear 
the prairie-wolves disputing over the remains of the little dead lamb. After they had 
finished #¢ they might nose me out, and come swimming across and attack my tree. 

I had time to think of all the bad things I’d ever done since babyhood — so just 
think of the hours that must have moped after each other !— before I heard a wolf 
howling his way toward me. That this particular wolf was affected with the hydro- 
phobia seemed a frightful fact. All at once the howling was hushed. I felt like 
one hidden in a vacuum while stealthy cat-like feet crept nearer and nearer. Bushes 
crackled directly deneath me! Had the water fallen at such a wonderful rate, or 
where was I? I wish my Snag Creek catastrophe had n’t ended guite so tamely. 

While I was holding my breath the rays of a lantern darted through the darkness, 
and revealed me snugly ensconced in a tree upon the bank of the creek. Pap’s 
illumined visage leered up at me, and the voice of the veritable Dutchman exclaimed, 
‘Vy bees you tarrying in de tree? Coom down! coom down !” 

** How can I ‘coom’ down?” I asked. 

** Shust shinny down,” replied the Dutchman. Pap could have brought me down, 
with one word of explanation hours before ; but that would have spoilt a happy joke. 

We went to the Dutchman’s cabin and stayed until daylight, and reached home 
the next noon. Hi was there before us. We found the fields deserted. The whole 
establishment was off hunting ‘‘ squaws.” 

Theodora, 

Prarriz Grove, Kansas. 

P. S. O, I forgot the hampered lamb.. Well, he was high and dry and quiet and 
light, so it’s little wonder I forgot him. Z. 


AUTUMN. 
“‘ The melancholy days are come, the saddest of the year.” 

LET us enumerate some of the things which make autumn melancholy. 

First, the pleasant parties around the fireside, with nuts and apples and cider, 
when the merry jest goes round, and outside the wind seems to be trying to see which 
can laugh the louder, — himself or the merry group within. Very melancholy, to be 
sure ! 

And then those fun-begetting searches in the woods. The yellow, green, and 
scarlet-veined leaves fly hither and thither, pushed by the wind into heaps, and 
just as you almost have your hand on the object of your ambition, some eddying gust 
will take it and whirl it and lead you another laughing chase in the cool exhilarating 
air. 

And yet all is not bright and beautiful. It is sad to think the flowers which 
decked so many fair heads, lightened up so many rooms, and carried comfort to so 
many sick ones, are ‘‘all dead and in their graves.” But they will all come again 
next summer, and perhaps be brighter than ever, The “‘green things growing” 
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too, will cover the earth again with their freshness and grace. So in a minute our 
sadness is dispelled and melancholy is driven away. 

I have heard of some disconsolate persons comparing their lives to ‘‘sober, gloomy 
autumn with its withered leaves.” Then I have thought, if a life throughout could be 
as perfect as the glorious autumn, and each withered hope leave the heart as tenderly 
as a leaf falls from the stem, the person owning such a life would indeed be blest. 

Yes, both gay and sad hues the autumn wears, until it silently passes into wiater 
and hides its departure beneath the soft-descending snow. 

“Tn such a bright late quiet, would that I 
Might wear out life like thee, mid bowers and brooks, 
And dearer yet, the sunshine of kind looks ; 


And when my last sand twinkles in the glass, 
Pass silently from man, as thou dost pass.” 


Carlie Brickett, age 16, 


NANTUCKET. 


THE 20th day of September, 1870, my uncle invited my mother and me to go to 
Nantucket. We left Saratoga Springs in the morning, and arrived at New York 
in time to take the evening boat on the Sound. A gentleman pointed out Blackwell’s 
and Randall’s Islands, with their public buildings. The ride on the steamboat was 
very pleasant. 

All we saw of famous Newport was its dock. At this place we took the cars about 
five o’clock. After changing several times, we reached Hyannis near noon, and 
immediately went on board of the steamer Island Home for Nantucket. Many 
people were sick, but we lost nothing of the novelty of tossing on the Atlantic. 

At four o’clock we landed at Nantucket. 

When first seen the houses looked to be stone, but we soon found many of them 
were shingled on the sides. Many are not at right-angles with the street. They 
were built in this way, so as not to interfere with their neighbors’ ‘‘ walks.” The 
‘*walk ” is the name of a flat portion of a roof, surrounded by a railing, from which 
the people who lived in the houses could watch the ships out at sea. Nantucket 
used to be the port of eighty whalers ; now there is but one that hails from its old 
broken-down docks. Some of the streets have the original paving-stones, with tufts 
of grass growing through the cracks. 

A lady invited us to go with her to see the oldest house on the island, — built with 
a horseshoe in the chimney to keep off the witches. A little way from the old house 
was a field which had never been sold; it was a “grant” from the king. It had 
not been ploughed for a long time. 

The gentleman who showed us this house took us to his cottage, and showed us 
many curious things, among which was the teapot that belonged to the mother of 
Benjamin Franklin. It was a very singular shape. We also went to a museum kept 
by a lady ; it contained various strange curiosities, — shells from India, shell and bone 
work from the Sandwich Islands, and very many things her husband had brought 
her from various parts of the world. He was a captain forty years. At first she 
kept it for her own pleasure ; but now she asks a few cents of visitors, which she 
uses to help support a few old Quakeresses who are too old to help themselves. 

The saddest sight we saw at Nantucket was the ‘“‘humanity houses.” They are 
built along the shore about a mile apart; rough huts with dry wood enough to 
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make a fire. There is always a supply of hard bread kept inside, They are for 
shipwrecked sailors. Close by them are high poles with notches cut in them and 
painted black. We were told the poles were to hang something white upon, to 
attract attention, and that many lives had been saved in this way. I have told all 


I know about Nantucket. 
Grace S. Babcock, age 10. 
SaraTocAa Sprincs, N. Y. 


“OUR APPLE-TREE.” 


TuIs old monarch stood in the centre of the yard, its long branches making the 
croquet-ground cool and shady. We children looked upon it with loving eyes, and 
often wondered how many years it had been growing. It was there when mamma 
first came to the house, and that was sixteen years before. 

Its branches grew so invitingly near the ground that even we girls could easily 
step into it and climb up to the very top. My seat was the highest of all, away out 
on the end of a branch, —for I was the most daring, — and there I sat under a roof of 
green, just where I could look into a little bird’s nest. Grandpa said it was an 
oriole’s. Every breeze would send my seat dancing up and down, so that it was 
soon known as the “‘ Fairy’s Cradle,” though it was anything but a fairy who occupied 
it. One day a lady inquired for me. ‘‘She is in her cradle,” was the answer. 

** Cradle!” repeated the lady. 

‘**O, I mean her tree-cradle,” laughed mamma. 

And in my tree-cradle I was generally found when missing. There I would sit 
with my sewing, reading, or writing, a board across two limbs serving for a table, with 
but few interruptions to annoy me. Sometimes, indeed, my ink would fall to the 
ground, and my paper would blow away ; but at last I invented a paper-weight of a 
rotten stick, and that trouble was over. 

One day I took my dinner into the dear old tree and had a little picnic all by my- 
self ; and once when quite small I fell asleep up among the leaves and the birds, far 
the branches were so broad and strong that a bed was easily made; but my nap was 
not very comfortable, for the little black ants made free use of me as a bridge in their 
journeyings to and fro. 

Mamma once gave me some pretty, fine lace to lay on the bushes in the yard, to 
‘*bleach,” she said, though I did not know then what that meant ; and thinking it 
would bleach full as well in the tree, I took it up with me and left it on my rustic 
table. The next morning mamma asked me to get the lace. I went up into the 
tree, but it was gone. We searched everywhere, and at length gave it up as lost. One 
afternoon, nearly a year afterward, while I sat in the tree lazily rocking in the wind, 
my eye happened to fall upon a little deserted bird’s nest. I immediately went to 
get it, thinking it a curiosity, for it was a long, bag-like nest, and there, woven into 
it, yellow and rotten from the wind and rain, was mamma’s lace. I took it into the 
house, and the mystery was explained. 

But one day papa said, ‘‘I think that apple-tree must be cut down. It shades the 
yard too much, and keeps the light from the dining-room.” My tears and entreaties 
were in vain, and I ran off to hide, deciding not to see my favorite fall. Soon there 
came a crash. I could stand it no longer, and went out into the yard. There lay 
our dear old play-house like a fallen giant, and we counted on its trunk one hundred 
and nine circles. 


Lottie E. Hamilto 13. 
Osweco, N. Y. —— 
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MY STEAMSHIP. 


Now I suppose you think that I mean by steamship a real ocean monster two 
hundred feet long ; not a bit of it. I mean one which is by actual measurement but 
thirty-eight inches long, and whose greatest breadth is only five inches, sloping to 
about three inches at the stern. The way in which I happened to get it is this. 

Last Christmas I received in the way of presents some money which burnt my 
pocket, as money is very apt to serve young persons, and while I was wondering 
how in the world I should spend it, my eye was caught by the advertisement of a 
firm in Liverpool, England, who sold among other things miniature steamships. 
Boats have always been a passion with me, and when I saw this I straightway 
became desirous of getting one. In short, I wrote on to make inquiries, and received 
by return mail a very courteous letter and a price-list of the steamers. I lost no time 
in sending for one, and, after a weary time spent in waiting, got a second note 
informing me of the shipment of my steamer by the Inman steamship City of 
Brussels, and enclosing an invoice and express receipt. All this business of course 
made me feel very grand, and I would talk of my steamer, my letters, and my every- 
thing else, until all my friends began to wish the steamer at the bottom of the sea. 

Six weeks after I had sent for it I was notified that my goods, as the express 
company were pleased to call it, had arrived, and were now in the Custom House. 
Soon after 1 went down to a certain business house, where I found a long box and 
an equally long bill awaiting me. After paying the long bill, I was permitted to 
carry off the long box, which was marked all over with certain cabalistic signs, 
looking very much as if it had just recovered from the small-pox, which it had doubt- 
less contracted at the Custom House. The box was by no means light, but such was 
my enthusiasm that I determined to carry it home myself in the cars. The whole 
family turned out e” masse to hail my arrival, as in I marched at the front door 
with a box nearly four feet long under my arm, How every one did crowd round 
to see me open that box! And when I took the lid off, was n’t there a sensation 
though! There, all snugly packed away in straw and brown paper, and covered with 
delicate white tissue paper, lay my screw steamer. She was indeed a beauty, and 
looked none the worse for her three-thousand-mile voyage. 

She was made entirely of metal with a copper bronzed bottom, and bulwarks 
japanned black with gold lines running from stem to stern, and at the prow gilt 
fretwork. Under her stern was the little three-bladed screw which propelled the 
vessel when in the water. Her deck was painted white with a small skylight, through 
which you could view the machinery underneath, She also possessed a miniature 
wheel, by turning which you could steer her, and a polished brass smoke-stack and 
safety-valve. At each end of the ship there were air-tight compartments to prevent 
sinking, and in the centre the engine, boiler, etc. were situated. 

Taking her all together, she was a right royal little ship of the most beautiful 
proportions imaginable. She seemed every inch a steamer, and appeared ready to 
battle with the winds and waves as proudly as her sisters of a larger growth. I for 
one thought, as I viewed her sitting so coquettishly on the water, that a ‘‘thing of 
beauty is indeed a joy forever.” I have already made a few trials with her and have 
found that she steams very fast. I intend taking her on a cruise this summer, and, 
if the editors will permit, may give you an account of her adventures. 

Z. B. Stork 

















SHOPPING.—A DIALOGUE FOR THE VERY LITTLE ONES. 


CHARACTERS. 


CLERK, CELIA, 
ANNIE, Mrs. HIGHFLY, 
Op Lapy, MR. JONES. 


ScenE.—A Shop. Tables are placed at one end of the stage, to represent counters. 
Upon these are displayed toys, confectionery, boxes, or anything which will indicate a 
shop. Advertisements of patent medicines and of other things might be hung up. 
White pebbles may pass for sugar-plums. Sticks whittled out and colored will do 
Sor sticks of candy. A little boy of seven or eight must be dressed up to represent a 
smart clerk or storekeeper (with a pen behind his ear), CELIA and ANNIE, two very 
little girls, enter at the other end of the stage. 


Cre.ta. O Annie! did your mother give you a cent ? 

ANNIE. Yes. See! (Holds it out.) 

CELIA. Want me to go with you to spend it? 

ANNIE. Yes. Come. There’s the shop. 

CELIA. Will you let me taste ? 

ANNIE. I guess so, if you won’t taste very big. 

CELIA. I won't take but just a little “eenty, teenty mite! ( They cross over.) 
ANNIE. Here’s the shop. 

CLERK. Well, my little girls, what will you have ? 

CELIA. She wants to spend her cent. 

CLERK. That’s right. This is the place. 

“ANNIE. I want a stick of candy. 

CLERK. Red candy? 

ANNIE. No, sir. Mamma says white candy is best for little girls. 

(CLERK wraps stick of candy (real candy) in paper, and takes the cent. Little girls 

walk away, hand in hand. ANNIE lets CELIA taste. CELIA and ANNIE go out.) 


(Enter Mrs. HIGHFLy, fashionably dressed, with trail, veil, waterfall, reticule, 
parasol, etc.) 


CLERK (with polite bow). Good morning, Mrs. Highfly. 

Mrs. HiGHFLy. Have you any canary-seeds? I wish to get some for my bird. 
CierK. We have all kinds of flower-seeds, ma’am. 

Mrs. HIGHFLY. Those won’t do, Have you nice prunes? 
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CLERK. We don’t keep prunes. We have some very nice squashes, ma’am, (Zakes 
long-necked squash from behind the counter.) 

Mrs. HIGHFLY. What do you ask? 

CLERK. Six cents a pound. 

Mrs. HIGHFLy, I’ll take halfaone. My family is quite small. 

CLERK. Can’t cut it, ma’am. It sells by wholesale. 

Mrs. HIGHFLy. I’ll try some other store. 

[Zxit Mrs. HIGHFLy in displeasure. 

(Enter nice OLD Lavy dressed in black; white cap-frill shows under her bonnet: she 

carries a work-bag and wears spectacles (without glasses); makes a little courtesy.) 


Op Lapy. Good morning, sir. I’ve come to town, and I want to buy some 
sugar-plums for my grandchildren. 

CLERK. Large or small kind ? 

Op Lapy. Which are the best ? 

CLERK. Large ones are better for large children, and small for the small ones. 

Oxp Lapy (counts her fingers). Let me see. There’s Sarah Emeline and Polly 
and Jemima and John Alexander and Hiram. Five. I’ll take five cents’ worth, 
mixed. (Zakes out from her bag five old-fashioned cents.) 

CLERK. Yes’m. (Attempting to wrap them in paper; OLD LaDy watching him.) 
*T will come to just five cents, 

Op Laby (ofening bag). Drop them right in here. (CLERK drops them in.) 

[Zxit OLD Lapy. 

(Enter MR. JoneEs with tall hat, overcoat or dress-coat, cane, stand-up dickey, etc.) 

CLERK. Good morning, sir. Wish to trade to-day? 

Mr. Jones. I wish to buy some toys for my children, 

CLERK. How old? 

Mr. Jones. All ages. < 

CLERK. Would you like a whip, sir? (Shows one, snapping it.) 

Mr. Jones. A whip isn’t a very good thing to have in the house, 

CLERK. Would you buy a ball? These will every one bounce. (Shows various 
kinds.) 

Mr. Jones. No, sir. I’m about tired of setting glass. 

CLERK. These are warranted not to break windows.” But here’s a trumpet. A 
trumpet is a very pleasing toy. (Shows one, blowing it.) 

Mr. Jones (with a wave of the hand). Don’t show me anything that will make 
a noise ! 

CLERK. How would a hoop suit you? (Showing one.) 

Mr. Jones. I could n’t think of spending money for hoops. A barrel-hoop drives 
just as well. 

CLERK. Have they got marbles? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, plenty. My Sammy got one in his throat,.and came very near 
being choked. 

CLERK. Try a jumping-jack. (Holds one up, pulling the string.) 

Mr. Jones. O, they ’d soon break the string. 

CLERK. How would a knife please them? (Shows one.) 

Mr. Jones. Please them well enough. But they’d be sure to lose it, or cut 
themselves. Jemmy’s got six fingers tied up now. 

Cuierk. Are they supplied with boats? (Showing one.) 
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Mr. Jones, I never let my children sail boats, for fear of their being drowned, 
CLERK. How is it about a kite? 

Mr. Jones. Kites are likely to blow away. 

CLERK. Perhaps you’d like something useful. 

Mr. Jones. My children don’t like useful -things. 
CLERK. Here’s a good hatchet. (Shows hatchet.) 
Mr. Jones. They ’d hack my fruit-trees. 

CLERK. A hammer? 

Mr. Jones. Nails would be driven in everywhere. 
CLERK. Buy a doll for your little girl. (Shows doll.) 
Mr. Jones. She has a house full now. 

Crerk. A silver thimble? 

Mr. Jones. A pewter one does as well to lose. 
CLERK. You are a hard customer, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Not atall. Your wares don’t suit me. 
CLERK. We expect a new lot of toys in soon. 

MR. Jones (going). I'll call again. Good morning. 
CLERK. Good day, sir. (Zxit MR. JONES.) 


azyzzez~zzz2 


Note. —If the part of the Clerk is too long for one small boy to remember, 
another one, dressed as the storekeeper, with gray whiskers and wig (made of curled 
hair) might come in and take his place when Mr. Jones enters. In this case the 
Clerk should sit down and look over his account-books, and appear to write. If the 
conversation with Mr. Jones is too long, part of it may be omitted, and if the articles 
mentioned are not at hand, others may be substituted. 

Mrs. A. M. Dias 


ILLUSTRATED REBUS.—No. 81 


sim 
Sree here tH 
\\\s 


ENIGMAS, 
No. 82. I am composed of 7 letters. 

I am composed of 15 letters. My first is in shoe, and also in slipper. 
My 2, 1, 10, 3 is a river in Germany. My second ’s in hand, but not in flipper. 
My 1, 7, 13, 12, 10 is an agricultural im- | My ¢zrd is in bow, but not in string. 

plement. My fourth is in throw, but not in fling. 
My 6, 5, 9, 7, 8, 15 is a name. My ith is in fig, but not in date. 
My 12, 3, 13, 11 is a vehicle, My sixth is in village, but not in state. 
My 4, 13, 14, 3, 10 is a city in France. My seventh ’s in berry, but never in cake. 
My whole is the name of a great chemist. | My whole is a song ; say, now, do you take? 
Monsieur. George E. W. 
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I am composed of 12 letters. 

My first is in scold, but it is not in rave. 
My second’s in bold, but it is not in knave. 
My ¢Aird is in seam, but it is not in thread. 
My fourth is in beam, but it is not in shed. 
My f/z2 is in grey, but not in maroon. 
My sixth is in day, but it is nét in noon. 
My seventh is in rave, but it is not in scold. 
My eighth is in knave, but it is not in bold. 
My zinth is in thread, but it is not in seam. 
My éenth is in shed, but it is not in beam. 
My e/eventh’s in maroon, but not in grey. 
My ¢welfth is in noon, but it is not in day. 
My whole is a book, entertaining and good, 
Well worthy of him who began “ Edwin 


Drood.” 
“ Filbert.” 


No. 85. 
MUSICAL ENIGMA. 
I am composed of 25 letters. 

My 20, 28, 14, 19 is important to a chorus. 

My 1, 11, 18, 20 is a musical sign. 

My 21, 18, 16, 9, 2, 23, 18, 8, 24, 15, 18, 
25, 9, 16 is a society. 

My 109, 22, 12, 13, 4, 16, 4 died lately. 

At 7, 5, 10, 20, 2, 19, 15, 18, 23, 3 my 
whole’s greatest works were often 
performed. 

My 22, 17, 2, 19, 14, 8 is an opera. 

My 20, 4, 6, 17, 19, 2, 23 is am ancient 
instrument. 

My whole is a noted composer. 

TZ. BL. &. 


PLANTED FLOWERS. —No. 86. 


1. Plant a king’s sceptre, and what will 
come up? 

2. Plant a good hotel, and what will 
come up? 

3. Plant what Napoleon III. lost at 
Sedan, and what will come up? 

4. Plant a person’s pulse, and what will 
come up? 

5. Plant an ugly person, and how will 
he come up? 

6. Plant a tippler, and what will come 
up? 

“ Willie Wilde.” 
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PUZZLES. 

No. 87. 
Divide 54 into four parts, so that when 
2 is added to the first and subtracted 
from the second, the third multiplied, 
and the fourth divided by it, they will 

all give the same answer. 

“A Heathen Chinee.” 


No. 88. 


What Ifne of Shakespeare does this 
picture suggest ? 


HIDDEN CITIES. — No. 89. 


1. I will mount them all on donkeys. 

2. They burned up aristocrats by the 
hundred. 

3. This opinion I will be constant in, 
O plebeian ! 

4. If the barber needs it, James, give it 
to him. 

5. If he is mad, rid us of him. 

6. “ All is bone,” said the hungry boy. 

7. Cucumber liniment is something un- 
heard of in medicine. 

8. That hen should not be kept in the 
coop. 

9. He is a man of rank, for the king 
dubbed him. 

1o. Oh! ague! when wilt thou stop 
shaking me? 

11. Bob Russel sails for Europe to- 


morrow. 
Bilboquet. 
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WORD SQUARES. 
No...90; 
My first a point of the compass. 
My second the name of any space. 
My third is the name of a fish. 
My fourth is what all children love to 
hear. Nellie A. Gower, age 9. 


No. 9I!. 

My first is to clothe, whether little or much. 
My second is to strive to touch. 

My third denotes a strong desire. 
A picture or view you ’Il-find my fourth. 
My fifth is a piece of paper or cloth 

Fit for the rag-bag, or the fire. 

Lottie Colburn. 


CASKET OF JEWELS.—No. 92. 

I. The missionaries start for India 
Monday next in the steamer “ Rose.” 

2. Who told Edgar netting was Geral- 
dine’s favorite work ? 

3. “ Yes! they intend trading flour for 
corn,” Eli answered. 

4. For luxury go to palaces. 

5. He had a very pretty top; Azalia 
gave it to him. 
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6. Sam, Bertha, and Susie went with 
the party. 

7. Did you know that Hope Arlington 
offered to act as a nun in the tableaux? 

8. So high a gateway was imposing. 

9. It would be'a good plan to name a 
vicious pony Xantippe. 

10. Doctor, since Charles became thy 
student has he studied the works of Hip- 
pocrates ? E. Grace Shreve. 


No. 93. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC CHARADE. 
Foundation Words. 
They say I ’m better when I ’m taken, 
Beaten, whipped, and soundly shaken. 
I ’m made by those who like a noise, 
And made especially by boys. 


Cross Words. 
Used in travelling. 
Name of a mighty king. 
Remains of what is o’er. 
An elf heard of before. 
For an error if you wish. 
A delicate kind of fish. 

Alice Greene, age 13. 


ILLUSTRATED REBUS.—No. 94. 


C. Clinton. 


ANSWERS. 


72. Firefly. 
73» The Romance of the Swan’s Nest. 
7+ 
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coTtTtseR 
75- Honor brings responsibility, [(H on” OR) 

(B rings) (re’s P on SI billet Y.)] 

_ 76. The sheriff, with a most monstrous watch, 

is at the door. — King Henry 1V., Part I. Act 

1T., Scene IV. 





77. 1. Boston. 2. Concord. 3. Augusta. 4 
Frankfort. 5. Salt Lake City. 6. Barnstable. 7. 
Springfield. 

78. 1. Those who live in glass houses should 
not throw stones. 2. Spare the rod and spoil the 
child. 3. It is a long lane that has no turning. 
4. A cat may look at a king. 5. No one is so 
blind as he who will not see. 6. Little pitchers 
have big ears. 

79. 1, Peru. 2. Asia. 3. Lima. 4 Utah. 
5. Enfield. 6. Erie. 7. Tours. 
80, Burgomaster. 








WE give below some extracts from a letter 
written by one of our “Young Contribu- 
tors,” Jennie Snider, now in Europe. 

‘*We have these last two months been trav- 
elling in Italy. I love Italy! it is so warm, 
so sunny, and every one there seems so happy; 
even the beggars in the streets sing and look 
glad. We went south as far as Rome. 

“ There are in Rome many things which I could 
look at every day and never tire of. There is 
the great Coliseum, sublime in its ruined state. 
When standing in the centre of the immense are- 
na, it seemed to me I could hear the roar of the 
great savage beasts, as they paced their narrow 
stone cells, impatient to pierce with their teeth 
the trembling flesh of the poor Christians and 
gladiators. And, as I gazed around on the tiers 
of seats, I shuddered as I thought, that, in time 
past, there were people who, while sitting on 
those very stone seats, could clap their hands 


at the cruel pastime going on below and call it 
Sport 
“The Coliseum is now used as a place for 


worship. I think twice each week services are 
held there. In the exact centre of the arena 
stands a cross, and around the side are four- 
teen small chapels, in each a painting representing 
some scene in The Passion. The Coliseum, ac- 
cording to one of the guidebooks, is five hundred 
and thirty-five metres in external circumference 
and forty-nine metres high, Over one hundred 
thousand people can be accommodated within. 
“One pleasant day, when the snowy white 
and golden clouds seemed to rest immovable 
against the blue sky above the warm campagna, 
we drove out on the Appian Way, to the Cata- 
combs of Saint Calisto. Before descending the 
steps leading down to them, our guide gave each of 
our party a small lighted candle and bade us keep 
near him and not separate from each other. This 
advice we willingly followed, for the farther down 
we went the darker it became, and we were all 
of us more or less afraid — of what I don’t know, 
perhaps the darkness. These Catacombs are the 
largest yet discovered. It is said that fourteen 
Popes and one hundred and seventy thousand Chris- 
tians were buried there. I think it must have been 
dreadful to have to live and die there as many 
of them did. I wonder if the little children were 
not timid in that, the home of the living and the 





dead? I do not see how they could help getting 
lost among the hundreds of long winding corri- 
dors. The dead were laid in spaces rudely dug 
in the walls of these corridors, which are of a hard, 
sticky sort of earth, and a stone with the name 
of the dead cut in it was placed before the open- 
ing. The remains of all were long ago taken 
carefully away, still one does now and then find 
a fragment of bone lying in those narrow resting- 
places. 

“Out on the Campagna are very many ruined 
tombs, and also some that are still in good repair. 
Some have been turned into homes by the poor 
of Rome. These tombs are made generally two 
stories high, with a third one underground like a 
cellar. The wealthy placed the remains of their 
attendants in these lower rooms, and the urns 
with the remains of their families in the room 
above. The room above this was used for the 
feasting. These tombs are built very strongly; 
they are piles of stone and rubbish fastened to- 
gether by a very strong and lasting cement. 

“* We visited the palace of the Czsars four days 
after a room had been excavated in the palace 
of Nero. The walls were covered with rude 
painted figures, and were pierced in many places. 
These holes it is thought were made by the 
Goths. The floor is in mosaic, and is almost 
entire. While we were there men were digging 
as fast as possible, for they had reached the spot 
where they expected:to find the grand entrance 
to Nero’s palace. 

**I like very much to look at the many kinds 
of costumes worn by the people of the Italian 
cities. I found that of the Romans very pretty 
indeed. Each woman and child wears a strand 
of coral-beads around the neck. They have 
mostly a dark complexion, and the red beads 
give a singular yet beautiful color or shade to 
their faces. In Venice the women dress very 
gaudily yet with a certain taste one must ad- 
mire.” 


Messrs. Epitors:— Perhaps “Our Young 
Folks” would like to hear a word or two of dogs. 

Do you believe dogs reason? Old Zack, my 
brother John’s dog, was a large watch-dog, partly 
mastiff, partly bull-dog. One day a large stray 
dog walking slowly up the Avenue, Zack came 
out of his kennel, showed the stranger in, brought 
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him a bone, and gave him of his food for two 
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English courtiers and men of the world were full 


days, sleeping outside near by; and when the | of fanciful oaths. 
stranger was well recruited, he walked down to| But with regard to the origin of suz we do not 


the gate with him and showed him out. 


quite agree with any of our correspondents. Sirs 


Basker, Stella’s dog, came up to mother’s, and | is too feeble a word to have been thus perpetuated 
looking up and around the room, began to growl | in a corrupt form at the end of a phrase which 


in a threatening manner, fixing his éyés on the 
portrait of my father. He soon jumped up on 
the sofa which stood under the picture, and look- 
ing attentively at it, ‘seemed to be satisfied that 
it was not a man; he then lay quietly down and 


never again greeted the picture in that manner. 


Beauty, a black-and-tan terrier, being reproved 


for barking in the cellar, and told sharply ¢here 
were no vats there, kept up his watch, and in the 


bears the flavor of an oath. Among old-fashioned 
people we have as often heard the expression 
“Law suz!” as ‘Dear me suz!” and we long 
since made up our mind about it. Law is un- 
doubtedly an abbreviation of Lord, and suz is, in 
our opinion, a corruption of save us. Then daw 
suz, being interpreted, should mean ‘‘ Lord save 
us,” and O dear me suz, “‘O my God save us.” 


eourse ‘of an hour caught ‘a } ent, "which-he Alice H—— asks: “‘ Dear Young Folks; Will 


insisted resolutely upon taking uf stairs, and 
laid down triumphantly before his mistress. 

My brother John’s dog was revengeful. Being 
on one occasion scolded and not fed, his dinner 
being given to another dog, he walked up stairs 
and took out the spigot of a barrel of whiskey, 
letting it all run out! At another time, because 
he was scolded about some mischief he had done, 
he failed to bring a tin pail which he was in the 
habit of taking to the men. He was told that he 
‘would have nothing to eat till he had brought it ; 
he then went off and brought it from under the 
fence, where he had been seen to place it. 

One of the dogs at home being reproved and 
told he could not come in shen to the dining- 
Toom, went directly to mother’s room, jumped up 
on to the window-seat (three feet high), threw her 
eye-glasses across the room, then walked up to 
the third story of the house and pulled out all 
Helen’s knitting-needles, and came down tri- 
umphant. 

Rutx Covuins, 


Daisy Dorrance writes: “In regard to that 
parsing lesson, I think that svz means sirs. O 
dear me sirs ! is an exclamatory clause. O is an 
interjection, and I think dear me should be parsed 
together as an interjection. Sirs is a noun, com- 
mon, second person, plural number, masculine 
gender, and nominative case independent.” 


“ Fuanita” and Hattie E. W. think suz is an 
abbreviation of says J, or say J. M.A. W. sup- 
poses it to be a child’s pronunciation of souds, and 
conjectures that it originated with “ Little Prudy,” 
whereas it is much older than Little Prudy or any 
of us. 


Robert agrees with Daisy that suz is a corrup- 
tion of sirs. It will be seen that our learned 
contributor 4, S. R., in his “ Few Words about 
Oaths” in this number, expresses the same opin- 
ion. He also throws light upon the phrase dear 
me, which may very well have come from the 
Italian Dio mio, at a time when the mouths of 


you please tell me how money is circulated from 
the place where it is made?” Who can give a 
good, clear answer to this question? 


£. W. L., Hartford, Ct.— Apes do mot have 
tails, although our artist saw fit to endow them 
with those appendages in Rebus No. 55. — “ Fall,” 
meaning the season of the fall of the leaf, is in 
this country synonymous with “autumn.” — For- 
tunate days are sometimes called “‘red-letter 
days,” from the fact that in the old calendars 
saints’ days were marked by red letters. 

We cannot tell you the origin of the phrase 
“down in Maine,” but suppose it may have 
arisen from the tendency of English speaking 
people to use the words “up ” and “down” to 
describe locomotion in directions which are often 
neither up nor down, but sometimes the reverse ; 
as “‘ up town,” “‘ down town,” “ up north,” “down 
south,” etc. So the first settlers in Massachusetts 
may have found it convenient to speak of going 
“down the coast,” then “down east,” and finally 
“down in Maine.” 


JOHNSTOWN, PA., August 7, 1877. 
Dear “ Younc Forks,” 
Lately it has struck me that the adverb “‘nice- 
ly” is often used incorrectly. I hear it quite 
frequently said “‘she looks wicely,” etc. Another 
instance: if a person has been sick, and is still 
looking very thin and pale, should you say, “He 
or she is looking Jadly?” Please let me know 
in the “ Letter Box,” and oblige an 
“ IGNORAMUS.” 

“ She looks nicely ” is colloquial, and not ele- 
gant. ‘She looks well,” is the better phrase, 
If “Ignoramus” had visited New England he 
might have heard people say “ She és nicely,” or 
“I am nicely,” which is about as far as false 
syntax can go. 

“ He is looking badly,’ means one thing; “he 
looks bad,” quite another. The latter may be 
said of a bad man, whose appearance betrays 
him; the former, of a good man even, whose 
looks show that he is in a bad physical condition. 
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TUSKEGEE, ALA., August 1, 1872, 
Epitors or “Our Youne Forxs”:— 

Can you consistently answer the following ques- 
tions in reference to one of your contributors? 
We girls have had several discussions on the 
. subject, and have no way of satisfying ourselves 
except by asking you. 

Where does Elizabeth Kilham reside? Is she, 
as is implied in “ Flibertigibbet,” a teacher in a 
colored school, or is that role assumed? 

By satisfying our curiosity, you will greatly 
oblige 
Hattie, Rutu, and SAuuig. 
“ Elizabeth Kilham” is the assumed name of a 
lady of culture lately residing in Washington, D. C. 
Several years of her life have been given to the 
work of educating the freedmen, and her sketch 
of “ Flibertigibbet,” “‘ Dat ar Bill,” “* Freed Chil- 
dren in Virginia,” etc., which have appeared in 
**Our Young Folks,” were written from her own 
observation and experience. By their graphic 
power and fidelity to nature they have atttacted 
attention both in this country and Great Britain. 
One of the best of the series, “‘ Freed Children in 
Washington,” appears in this number of “ Our 
Young Folks.” 


Eprrors or “Our Younc Forks” :— 
Can you tell me of any way to tame squirrels? 
Ss. 


Who can give “S.” some information on this 





subject? 


Barbara Douglass writes: “‘C. F. T. sent 
some nice little anecdotes of children which re- 
minded me of something a little brown-eyed dar- 
ling said once. Her mother asked her what she 
thought the rainbow was. After thinking a mo- 
ment, she exclaimed, “‘ Why, the ribbon God ties 
his bonnet with!” 


AMENIA, N. Y., August 28, 1872. 

Dear “ Younc Forks,” — 
There are some bright little children around 
here of whom I want to tell you. 
Little Willie came running in to his father one 
evening when the “ Northern Lights” were very 
brilliant, exclaiming, ““O papa! God’s house is 
all afire!”? At another time, trying to quote the 
text “‘ All flesh is grass,”” he rendered it “‘ All skin 
is grass.” 
Another little fellow was heard in the shed 
praying for rain. The young man who heard him 
took a watering-pot and sprinkled him all over. 
The little boy ran in to his mother exclaiming, 
“OQ mamma! I prayed for rain and God sent 
it.” 
Little Mosie once described thunder as being 
made by “big stones rolling against each ugger 
(other) up in the sky.” 


Our Letter Box. 


ago and Belle is staying with her aunt. One of 
the clauses in her evening prayer has always been 
“God bless papa and mamma.” One night she 
asked her aunty if she should pray for mamma 
any more. Aunty said no, for God had taken dear 
mamma to heaven. 
her chin and lip quivering and eyes full of tears, 
“has God blessed mamma ail he can?” 
other night she said she “ wished she coudd pray 
for mamma and maybe God would bless her some 
more.”” 
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“ Aunty,” said the child, 


An- 


Yours truly, 
Hatty E. W. 





A Student writes: “I have a curious question 
which I would like you or the ‘ Young Folks’ to 
solve for me. The first five books of the Bible 
were said to be written by Moses, In the thirty- 
fourth chapter, fifth verse, of Deuteronomy there 
is an account of Moses’ death. Can any one show 
me the solution, or tell me if there is supposed 
to be another author of the Pentateuch?”’ 


M. R., whom we take to be a lad of quick feel- 
ings and rather nervous withal, wants to know 
whether there is any word or term to express 
what he calls “a lump in the throat,” which is 
something he now and then feels when he is 
under the influence of some strong emotion, as 
of grief or pity ; and also what is the cause of the 
sensation. 

We answer first, that the term usually employed 
by medical men is Globus Aystericus (that is, the 
hysterical ball), the feeling occurring only in hy- 
sterical or very excitable persons, and resembling 
a round solid body, which seems to rise up sud- 
denly and fill the throat, threatening suffocation. 
Secondly, it is supposed to be caused by spas- 
modic stricture of the upper end of the stomach, 
extending to the cesophagus, or gullet. The larynx 
or windpipe, however, is not constricted (as is the 
case in epilepsy), and hence breathing is really 
unimpeded, notwithstanding the feeling of suffo- 
cation which is often experienced. For the future 
we wish M, R.—and all our readers — entire ex- 
emption from so distressing a sensation. 


G. L. F.—“* What was the origin of the bar- 
ber’s striped pole?” In former times, when 
phlebotomy or blood-letting was regarded as the 
only proper remedy for all sorts of ailments, bar- 
bers acted as surgeons as well as shavers of beards 
and cutters of hair. Besides the razor and the 
shears they made use of a sort of brass basin, 
shaped on one side so as to fit close to the throat, 
thus preventing the lather applied to the face 
from coming in contact with the clothes. It was 
also useful for catching the blood drawn from 
the veins of a patient. Asa sign of their double 
calling, barbers hung out such a basin at the end 





Four-year-old Belle’s dear mother died not long 





of a pole, on which was painted a broad spiral 
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stripe symbolical of the bandage wound round the 
arm to prevent the escape of too much blood. 
In Great Britain and some other countries, the 
basin is still displayed at the barber’s door at the 
end of a pole; but in this country the pole alone 
is used as a sign, though the barber has long since 
ceased to be a “‘ surgeon” or phlebotomist. And 
so generally has a knowledge of its origin and 
significance died out, — so entirely has it become 
an arbitrary and conventional emblem, — that 
many patriotic barbers during our late Civil War 
added a blue stripe to the proper and original 
red one, painting both upon a white ground, thus 
representing —though most absurdly —the na- 
tional colors so “ dear to every American heart.” 





Dear “ Younc Forks” :— 

The author of the essay on “ Butterflies,” which 
appeared in the last July number of this maga- 
zine, omitted to say how these pretty creatures 
could be preserved, but seemed to take it for 
granted that they kept perfectly well, without any 
care on the part of the collector. This is a mis- 
take. A small slit must be made in the under 
part of the body, and a drop of carbonic acid 
introduced. Spirits of camphor also answers the 
purpose, to be applied in the same manner. In 
these operations great care must be taken that the 
wings of the butterflies are not injured by hand- 
ling. It is best to hold them by the body, when- 
ever it is necessary to touch them. Hoping that 
“R. L. C.” will not be offended, I remain your 
sincere friend, 

Marcaret Gray. 

We print the preceding criticism because it 
appears to have been made in good faith. But 
we have never seen a collection of butterflies 
treated in the manner described. The collections 
of the Boston Society of Natural History and of 
the Peabody Academy of Science in Salem are 
simply dried; and a friend of ours well-versed in 
such matters, — the author of “ Our Traps” in our 
July number, — says he has seen specimens fifty 
years old, that were treated in no other way, and 
that now look as fresh as new. He says, “‘ Were 
one connected with a museum to treat each speci- 
men in the manner prescribed by your corre- 
spondent, the work would consume a lifetime; 
though it might do for an amateur to try, who 
is content with a few high-oslesed eporinena* 
Vet he adds that all al coll 
are subject to the ravages of the larve of two 
destructive beetles “ Anthrenus”’ and “ Dermes- 
tes”’; to guard against which camphor, the crys- 
talline refuse of naphthaline, creosote, or something 
of the sort, should be placed in the drawers and 
boxes in which the specimens are contained. 





Our Young Contributors. —“ An Interview 
with the Pope,” by Bilboquet, and “ Sweet Rob- 
ins,” by Willie Wilde, are accepted. 
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Beginning with our next number, we shall add 
in this place a corner of Honorable Mention for 
Young Contributors’ articles which are not ac- 
cepted. This we should have done a year ago, 
had we f the impossibility of printing 
n “Our Young Contributors’” department so 
many contributions well worthy a place in it, 
which for want of room we have been obliged te 
decline. 

This department has been about as full of late 
as we could well make it, with justice to the other 
departments of the magazine; and yet we have 
been compelled each month to reject almost as 
many well written and meritorious articles as we 
have printed. Of course we mean always to select 
the best for our use; still there are many left, 
quite good enough for “‘Our Young Contribu- 
tors’”’ pages, which is high praise. To put these 
aside, as we have done, has been one of the 
hardest of our editorial duties ; this department 
being designed to furnish not only entertainment 
for our readers, but also encouragement to young 
writers. 

Hereafter, therefore, we shall add to our list 
of accepted articles another, of articles good 
enough to be accepted if we could make room 
for them. As this will be an honorable record, 
we shall give the names of the writers, except 
such as we may be requested to withhold. We 
shall also make such editorial comments on the 
articles as may seem to be required. 





Who can write out the best version of our Pic- 
ture Story in this number, and send it to us in 
time for insertion in next month’s Letter Box? 
This will be a good exercise for children of about 
ten or twelve years. 

F. S. A. — “The best book of instruction in 
painting for a beginner” is perhaps C. R. Leslie’s 
“Hand-book for Young Painters” (1 vol. 8vo, 
London, 1855). Consult also “ Painting Popu- 
larly Explained,” by Thomas John Gullick and 
John Timbs (1 vol. 8vo, London, 1859). Both 
these works are in the lower hall of the Boston 
Public Library, where you or any one can exam- 
ine them freely. 

A Subscriber. — 1. If you had taken the trouble 
to look at the notes to Longfellow’s Poems, you 
would have found that Victor Galbraith was a 
bugler in a company of volunteer cavalry, and 
that he was shot in Mexico for some breach of 
discipline. 

2. The “daughter of the gods, divinely tall,” 
in Tennyson’s “Dream of Fair Women,” is 
Helen, the wife of Menelaus. By running away 
with Paris she occasioned the Trojan war, in 
which “ many drew swords and died.” The “one 
that stood beside,” whose “youth was blasted 
with a curse,” is Iphigenia, who was offered by 
her father as a propitiatory sacrifice to Diana, 
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whose wrath he had d The goddess, how- 
ever, when she was on the point of being slain, 
(when “the bright death quivered at the victim’s 
throat”) carried her in a cloud to Tauris, and 
made her a priestess in her temple. 





PROVIDENCE, R. I., September ar, 1871. 
Dear “ Younc Forks” :— 
Can any of you tell me the origin of the expres- 
sion, “ grinning like a Cheshire cat?” 
Respectfully yours, 
H. S. Crarx. 


CONCORD, MASS., September 28, 1871. 
Dear “ Younc Forks” ;:— 

When on the 15th day of every month I receive 
a fresh number of “Our Young Folks,” I cut the 
leaves of ‘‘ Jack Hazard” /rst, and then, having 
seen “ Jack” and “ Lion” out of one scrape and 
well into another, I turn to the “ Letter Box.” 
It is this part of the ‘‘ Young Folks” that I espe- 
cially enjoy. 

I think I can answer satisfactorily the question 
about the nine muses. ‘‘ The Muses were repre- 
sented as young, beautiful, and modest virgins, 
crowned with flowers, each holding in her hand 
some instrument or token of the science over 
which she presided. They were also represented 
with their hands joined, dancing in a circle routid 
Apollo, and singing in a chorus, to intimate the 
near and indissoluble connection which exists be- 
tween the liberal arts and sciences. The palm- 
tree, the laurel, and the fountains of Parnassus 
(particularly the Castalian fountain, at the foot of 
Parnassus), also of Helicon, Pindus, and Pierus, 
were sacred to them. Their favorite animal was 
the winged horse Pegasus. 

“Clio presided over History. Cadliofe, over 
Eloquence and Poetry. Zrato, over Lyric and 
Amorous Poetry. Thalia, over Pastoral and Comic 
Poetry and Festivals. Melpomene, over Tragedy. 
Terpsichore, over Dancing. Euterpe, over Music. 
Polyhymnia, over Singing and Rhetoric. Urania, 
over Astronomy.” 

May I ask your opinion on one or two subjects? 
Is there any such word in the English language 
as “rightly”? I do not find it in either Webster 
or Worcester. Yet I have noticed many good 
speakers and writers use the word (if it is a word), 
among them Mr. Hale. In the latest edition of 
Worcester the word “right,” an adverb, is given, 
with the definition, “in a right manner” 

I hear many good speak use the exp 
“an one,” which seems to me just as correct as 
to say “‘an wonder,” “ one” and the first syllable 
of “‘ wonder” being pronounced precisely alike. 
What do you think? 

Shall we give “ Beatrice” the Spanish pronun- 
ciation? 

“ Our Young Folks” is fully appreciated in our 
family, from the oldest to the youngest. My 
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father reads the monthly instalment of “ Jack 
Hazard ” with as great pleasure as the rest of us. 
Yours truly, « 
He.en D. Brown. 

If Helen had looked far enough in the diction- 
aries she would have found rightly, a good old 
English adverb. Milton speaks of “‘ Eve, rightly 
called mother of.all.’” 

“Good speakers” use a bad form of expres- 
sion when they say “an one.” That is what we 
think. 

“ Be'atrice” is a naturalized English name; 
yet one often hears the Italian pronunciation of 
it, Ba-ah-treech'-ay, when Dante’s Beatrice, or 
Beatrice Cenci, is spoken of. 

The question regarding the nine Muses was 
also answered by Sallie C. Day, S. E. M., Mary 
C., Q. K. C., E. G. Richardson, Dollie Smithson, 
K. H., Polly, S. E. M., Mary C., B. Langden 
Beal, and at length by Henry P. Day, from whose 
letter we quote the following additional particu- 
lars: — 

“The nine Muses were certain goddesses who 
presided over poetry, music, and all the liberal 
arts and sciences, and who were the daughters 
of Jupiter by the nymph M yne, the godd 
of memory. Pieria, a district of Macedonia, is 
said to have been their birthplace. Pimplea, a 
small town of Macedonia, where Orpheus the 
son of the Muse Calliope was born, was sacred to 
them. On the summit of Mount Helicon, in 
Beeotia, was the grove of the Muses, where these 
divinities had their statues, and where also were 
statues of famous poets and musicians. The 
winged steed Pegasus, favorite of the Muses, 
as soon as he was born flew upward, and fixed 
his abode on this mountain, where with a blow 
of his hoof he produced the fountain Hippocrene. 

Shortly after the birth of these goddesses, the 
nine daughters of a Thessalian king are said to 
have challenged them to a contest in singing. The 
place of trial was Mount Helicon. At the song 
of the mortal maidens the sky became dark, and 
all nature was put out of harmony; but at that 
of the Muses the heavens themselves, the stars, 
the sea, and the rivers stood motionless, and 
Helicon swelled up with delight, so that his sum- 
mit would have reached the sky had not Neptune 
directed Pegasus to strike it with his hoof. The 
Muses then turned their mortal rivals into mag- 
pies. 

“There was a Thracian, called Thamyris, who 
was remarkable for beauty of person and skill on 
the lyre. As this gentleman was returning home 
from CEchalia, where he had just closed a very 
successful season, he was met by the Muses, whom 
he challenged to a trial of skill. He was con- 
quered, and because he had often before boasted 
that he could excel them, he was struck blind and 
4 pri A of his 1 1 dg of music.” 
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Here are the answers to Mattie A. C.’s Sun- 
day questions, — sent in by Carrie W. Hotchkiss, 
Mary F., Mary B. D., W,. E, L.,-and Ellen T. 
Du Bois. 

1. Huldah. 2 Kings 22, 14. 

2. Solomon. 1 Kings 10, 22. 

3. Solomon, 1 Kings 2. 

4 Elisha, 2 Kings 13, 21. 

5. From the description of their apparel given 
in Isaiah iii. 

Mary B. D. asks in return: “ With what was 
Solomon’s chariot paved?” 


Sadie Wellington sends the “ Letter Box” the 
following conundrums. Some of them are old, 
but all are good. 

What is the difference between an old woman 
of sixty and a young girl of sixteen? One is 
careless and happy, and the other is hairless and 
cappy. 

What horrible death does a sculptor die? He 
makes faces and busts. 

How many came out of the ark before Noah? 
Three. Noah came forth (fourth). 

What remedy does a man take for a scolding 
wife? He takes an’ he licks her (an elixir). 

When is the most fitting time to read the book 
of Nature? When spring opens the leaves and 
autumn turns them. 

What is the first mention of the theatre in the 
Bible? When Joseph’s brethren put him into 
the pit because they did n’t want him in the fam- 
ily circle. 

What is the first person mentioned in the Bible? 
Chap. first. 

Why is a man trying to climb Vesuvius like an 
Irishman trying to kiss his sweetheart? Because 
he is trying to reach the mouth of the cra-tur. 

How do we know that Satan cannot be rude? 
Because being an imp o’ darkness he cannot be 
imp-o’-light. 

A blind man went out to tea; when he got there 
how did he see? He took a cup and saw — sir! 


ELIZABETH, N. J., September 26, 
Dear “Younc Forks” :— 

I can answer the question asked by C. R. S. in 
reference to Croquet. 

When a player roquets two or more balls by one 
stroke of the mallet, he is said to ricochet, and 
can croquet one or all, at his option. 

Can any of the “ Young Folks” tell when and 
by whom the game was invented, and why named 


Croquet? 
Yours truly, 


. GEORGIANA STREETER. 

B. Leighton Beal writes: “In regard to the 
croquet question of C. R. S, authorities differ; 
some say you can, others say you cannot; it is 
best to take either one way or the other and stick 
to it.” 


Our Letter Box. 
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S. Z. M., Philadelphia, gives. the, following 
explanation of the origin of the phrase, “‘ Every- 
thing is lovely, and the goose hangs high” : — 

“It originated among the slaves, When their 
affairs were so prosperous as to allow of it, a goose 
was killed. This was when ‘ everything was love- 
ly’ or agreeable. When the goose was killed he 
was stripped and hung on a pole, or out of'a high 
window, for fear of cats, dogs, ete. Therefore 
the latter part of the quotation isa natural con- 
sequence of the. first, and it is not to be wondered 
at for-its queerness.”” 


Dear “ Younc Forxs”:— 

Having discovered a mistake in one of’ your 
stories, I thought to tell you of it. Harvey Wilder 
(page 617) spelt ought instead of aught.’ Am I 
right? 

Yours, : 
Smp.e Jack, 


Simple Jack is right, — except that the mis- 
spelling was not a mistake of Harvey Wilder’s, 
but a typographical error. 


Mutual Emprovement Corner, 


[For subscribers only, Names sent in must be in the 
handwriting of the persons desiring correspondents,} 

R. G. Valentine, West Newton, Mass, (postage-stamps 
and reading). 

Fred A. D., Box 188, Jersey City, N. J. (wishes to cor- 
respond with some one studying German, also with any 
boy in. the Eastern States). 

Elsie Walton, No. 338 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City (reading). 

Harry St. Claire, Gambier, Knox Co., O, (would like a 
correspondent about 16). 

Walter L——, Box 305, Cincinnati, O. 

Clair Danforth, Box 33, Providence, R. I. 

Clive Morgan, Essex, Middlesex Co., Conn. (wishes 
correspondents between 12 and 17, interested in Charles 
Dickens, Walter Scott, etc.). 

£va Monroe, No. 16 Davis St., Boston, Mass, (reading, 
dancing, music, and sailing). 

Yack Straw, Box 1612, Williamsport, Pa. (fun). 

Harry L. Crawford, Cincinnati, O. (miscellaneous sub- 
jects). 

Clara EB. B., age 15, Emmie S. B., age 13, Mabel C., 
age 12, Care D. N, C., Cutchogue, L, I. (three cousins 
living in a very secluded place in the eastern end of L. I.). 

Mollie M. A., age 5, 69 Brattle St., Cambridge Mass. 
(music and flowers). 

Bertha, Lock Box 11, Marietta, Ohio (wishes corre- 
spondent between 14 and 15; fond of dancing, skating, 
and horseback riding). 

Ed. L. Rush, Box 314, Decorah, Iowa (correspondents 
between 17 and 19 ; literature and art). 

L. B. Hall, Ithaca, N. Y. (butterflies and moths). 

Mary Williams, Flemington, Taylor Co., West Va. 
(would like a New England correspondent). 

W. Derland, Lock Box 14, Decorah, Iowa (coins and 
stamps). 

Hope Wentworth, Greensburg, Ind. (botany, literature, 
and miscellaneous subjects). 

Fred: F. lisley, 53 Spring St., Portland, Maine (boating 
and gunning). 





